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Sales Abroad Make Jobs at Home 


Commerce Secretary Mueller, in describing 
new national export program, points out 
that upsurge in oversea prospects is 
creating export opportunities for 

American business—Page 3 


U.S. Exports to Some Areas 
Rise in 1959 


Total unchanged, decline to 
Latin America offset by 
gains elsewhere 
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Eximbank Has Foreign Currencies for Loan 


The Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington continues to have for loan sub- 
stantial amounts of foreign currencies 
available under the Cooley amendment 
to Public Law 480. 


Estimated amounts potentially and 
presently available after deducing 
credits already authorized are as fol- 
lows: 


Maximum Probably 


potentially available 

Country Currency available now 

(In millions) 
Ceylon Bee ° 22.0 5.9 
Chine (Taiwan) XN. 162.3 = 
Colombia .. Peso 49.0 } 
Ecuador ..............Sucre 4.5 “4.5 
Finland cones Markka $18.3 190.8 
i ae aon Drachma 74.8 46.3 
Iceland _..............Krona 19.4 17.2 
SS aa Rupee 366.1 250.8 
Indonesia ............Rupiah 556.8 107.3 
Israel caeeiediea Pound 22.8 10.8 
SPEER Hwan 700.0 700.0 
Pakistan ......... .. Rupee 139.6 100.7 
Peru .. aS 88.8 9 
Philippines’ serves CSO 1.9 1.9 
Turkey Lira 109.7 62.3 
U.A.R., Egypt....Pound 11.5 5.7 
U.A.R., Syria......Pound 8.6 outs 
Uruguay wsee CSO RR ates 
Viet Nam............ Piaster 104.8 51.4 


* New Taiwan dollar. 


The Cooley amendment provides for 
the setting aside for lending of up to 25 


percent of the foreign currency received 
from each ‘sale abroad of surplus U.S. 
agricultural commodities. 

Eximbank has authorized loans to 
the equivalent of $57.2 million in 16 
countries. First credits under the pro- 
grams were authorized in June 1958 
and a total of 100 loans have now been 
made. Ninety-one of the loans were to 
US. firms, their branches, subsidiaries, 
or affiliates for the purpose of business 
development or trade expansion. Nine 
loans went to “host country” firms 
which have no US. affiliation, for pur- 
poses which will expand markets abroad 
for U.S. wheat, barley, feed grains, hops, 
and cotton. 

The loans have helped finance foreign 
currency costs of a wide variety of in- 
dustrial and commercial activities, in- 
cluding the manufacture of chemical 
and pharmaceutical products, cement 
and cement products, paper, rubber and 
rubber products, animal feed, malt, tex- 
tiles and clothing, electrical appliances 
and equipment, automotive parts, agri- 
cultural and industrial machinery and 
various products of refractory clay, 


(Continued on page 8) 





Field Offices Help With Export Controls 


The U.S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices are staffed with personnel 
éxperienced in U.S. export controls. 
Whether export control information is 
needed or assistance with an export 
shipment, Field Offices can help. 


Among other export control services, 
Field Offices can: 


Get priority action for processing an 
application for export license,. if an 
emergency exists. 


Extend the validity period of an ex- 
port license. 


Make other amendments to an export 
license. 


Explain export control regulations. 


Help with clearance of shipments 
through collectors of customs. 


Assist with Schedule B comamodity 
classfication problems. 


Approve U.S. import certificates. 


Provide export control forms and 
printed informational material. 


The nearest Field Office should be 
consultec for information and assist- 
ance on export control regulations and 
problems. 
apogee, 5 N. Mex., 821 Post Office Bidg., 

Phone 


Atlette 3, Ga., 04 Volunteer Bldg., 66 Luckie 
N.W., J Ack “7 bates 

enue 9, Mass t Office and Court- 
house Bldg. “Eapitel Bs “2312 or 2313. 

Buffalo 3, N. 504 Federal Bidg., 117 Elli- 
cott St., Madison 4216. 

Charleston 4, 8. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jas 
Bidg., West End Broad St. Phone: 2- 

Cheyenne, W y° 207 Majestic Bldg. 16th St. 
and Capito Ave. Phone 8-8931. 

- — % 6, fl1., Room 1302, 226 W. Jackson 
Blvd. ANdover 32-3600. 


Camere 2. Ohio, 915 Fifth Third Bank 
dg., 36 E. Fourth St. DUnbar 1-2200. 
Cleveland 1, Ohie, Federal Reserve Bank 

Pe E. éth St. and Superior Ave. CHerry 


ws. 1, Tex., Room 3-104 Merchandise Mart. 
Riverside 8-5611. 


Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 
KEystone 4-4151. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
WOodward 3-9330. 

Greensboro, N. C., 407 U.S. Post Office Bldg. 
Phone 3-8234. 

Houston 2, Tex., 610 Scanlan Bldg., 405 Main 
Street, CApitol 2-7201. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bidg. 
ELgin 4- 7111. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Room 2011, 911 Walnut 
St. BAltimore 1-7000. 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., Room 450, 1031 S 
Broadway, Richmond 9$-4711. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. 
JAckson 6-3426 

Miamt 32, Fia., 316 U.S. Post Office Bidz. 
FRanklin 9-5431. 

Massetie 1, Minn., 
FEderal 2-311. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 
EXpress 2411. 

New York 1, N. Y., Empire State Bldg. 
LOngacre 8 3377. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bldg., 1015 
Chestnut St. ‘WAlnut 3-2400. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
ALpine 8-5851. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
Grant ver 

Portland 
Bldg. CApital 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-7138. 

Richmond 19, Va., Room 309 Parcel Post 
Bldg. MIlton 4-9471. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg. 
MAin 1-8100. 

Salt Lake | 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple St. 
EMpire 4-2552. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 
house. YUkon 6-3111. 

Savannah, Ga., = mg Courthouse and P.O 
Bidg. ADams 2 


319 Metropolitan Bldg. 


rege, 9217 Old U.S. Courthouse 


Seattle 4, Wash rs Federal Office Bidg.. 
909 First Ave. MUtual 2-3300. 
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New National Export Trade Program... 





Sales Abroad Make Jobs at Home 


Excerpts from an address by 


Secretary of Commerce Frederick H. Mueller 
at the 43rd Annual Convention of the International 
Executives Association, Inc., at the Hotel Statler-Hilton, 


in New York on Tuesday, March 22. 


President Eisenhower sent a special message to Congress last week 
asking support for a new national trade program—a “hard sell” trade 
program. It is designed to sell more American products, make more 
American jobs and spur healthy economic growth by promoting a sub- 
stantial increase in the volume of American exports. 


An upsurge of productivity and prosperity abroad has created fresh 
opportunities for new and enlarged markets. In my opinion—and I am 
sure in yours—American business would be in a sleep worse than that 
of ancient Rip Van Winkle if it fails to stay wide awake to these increas- 


ing sales opportunities. 


The Executive Branch—especially the Departments of State and 
Commerce and the Export-Import Bank—are starting a series of co- 
ordinated measures to improve and expand Government services to pri- 
vate business, including step-by-step preparations for the long haul 


1960-1970 decade. 


The President in his message designated “the Secretary of Com- 
merce in cooperation with other department heads to enlist the efforts 


of the business community.” 


National and Commercial 
Interests Served 

A great many knowledgeable business 
organizations and firms for years have 
reaped lucrative harvests in the export 
field. Now, let’s help other businessmen 
—especially smaller producers—to see 
opportunities, overcome obstacles and 
make those overseas sales which are so 


important to our Nation’s continued eco- 
nomic strength and growth. 


Commercial reasons are important in- 
centives in any drive to augment inter- 
national commerce. But there also is a 
paramount national interest in the 
quest, Today, because of world condi- 
tions and global tensions, we must in- 
crease our export sales as a means of 
maintaining our leadership in the free 
world, 


Our goods supply the wants of our 
overseas customers. They are material 
ambassadors of the American free en- 
terprise way of life. They are messen- 
gers of good will. But our export sur- 
plus also is essential if we are to be 
able to continue our mutual security, 
overseas military establishments and 
other efforts to keep the free world 
free. We must export more goods so 
that we can meet the political, military, 
and economic challenges that confront 
ra Nation in this age of hazard and 
lope. 


Now a new decade and a new era 
are commencing. The traditional genius 
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‘PROSPERITY ANYWHERE 
ON EARTH IS AMERICA’S 


TRADING OPPORTUNITY." 


—Secretary Mueller 











of Americans is to adjust swiftly to new 
situations, to turn stumbling blocks into 
stepping stones, to display the initiative 
and the resourcefulness to make’ an 
honest dollar in any free market place. 


In the immediate postwar years, it 
was open season for our globetrotting 


salesmen and our agents abroad. Eu- 
rope was convalescing and the United 
States was the only large scale produc- 
er. Our order books were limited only 
by the amount of dollars our customers 
possessed. Then the sellers’ market be- 
gan to peter out. 


The Old World in its recovery not 
only employed our aid, but also copied 
our know-how. It now has modern plants 
and equipment, mass production facili- 


ties, technological skill, research proj- 
ects, installment credit and the man- 
agement methods which lifted the 


United States from a have-not colony 
of long ago to the strongest power in 
all history. 


Prosperity Abroad 
Augments Markets 


Recovery increased the capability of 
reviving nations to compete with us in 
markets where we had previously had 
an, advantage and to capture some of 
our long-held markets. For instance, 
the United Kingdom has increased con- 
siderably its sizable share in the total 
Canadian market and European coun- 
tries have made noticeable gains in Lat- 
in America. 


But the recovery of the free world 
also offers a new potential bonanza in 
the years ahead. Our friends across the 
water are licking inflation. In country 
after country, the people have set up 
governments that champion free enter- 
prise. In the resulting sound economy, 
business is booming, machinery is hum- 
ming, and unemployment in many areas 
is dwindling almost to the vanishing 
point. 

Industrial production in Western Eu- 
rope last year was about 10 percent 
higher than a year ago and the in- 
crease in Japan amounted to about 30 
percent over this same period. Produc- 
tion, consumption, and investment in 
these countries are currently at record 
highs and are rapidly expanding. To 
tick off a few samples: Italian manu- 
facturing is up 13 percent; West Ger- 
man producers’ goods are up 16 per- 
cent; French mining is up 17 percent. 

While it is a fact that stepped up 
production flows into stepped up ex- 
ports and stepped up competition with 
us, it also is true that prosperity any- 
where on earth is America’s trading 
opportunity. Production in reviving na- 
tions cannot supply all the demands of 
their consumers. A point often over- 
looked is that people in industrialized 
countries not only are making more 
goods, but also are making more 
money. Business then can buy more 
raw materials, construction items and 
equipment. 

For the first time in history, many 
European workers are in the middle 
class income bracket and no longer 
spend solely for minimum food, shelter 
and clothing. They have surplus money 
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for discretionary purchasing. They need 
more, want more, buy more. 


U.S. Goods Attractive 
To Foreign Buyers 


U.S. goods are attractive to foreign 
consumers. They read about an Ameri- 
can prosperity that showers this Nation 
with novel and better products. They 
see them pictured in American movies 
in their local theaters. On my recent 
trade trips to Asia and Europe, I have 
observed throngs window-shopping our 
products at our international trade fair 
exhibits. I’ve seen our overseas busi- 
ness libraries packed with people with 
mouths watering over advertisements in 
American magazines. Trade missions, 
reporting back to the Commerce De- 
partment, point to increasing interest 
of foreign businessmen in our capital 
goods and consumers’ products. 


I do not believe modern U.S. business 
has lost its ability to spot potential 
customers. I do not believe private en- 
terprise has lost its enterprise to sell 
goods. You could sell some output 
abroad if government never even twid- 
dled a finger. But we in this Adminis- 
tration do not think it is fair to Ameri- 
can business to leave to it alone the job 
of overseas promotion. We're going to 
get in there and pitch. For sales abroad 
make jobs at home and boost income 
at home that is vital to the entire Na- 
tion’s economic growth. 


Trade Discriminations 
To Be Removed 


Other governments do all sorts of 
things to help their salesmen meet com- 
petition and win customers. From now 
on, so are we—as never before. 


First: Among the greatest roadblocks 
in recent years to our export sales has 
been foreign discrimination. 


I assure you that this Administration 
is engaged in a full scale effort to ne- 
gotiate for the removal of trade bar- 
riers. It is understandable that in the 
early stages of recovery, when our 
friends had serious balance of payments 
difficulties, they imposed quotas, high 
tariffs and other protections. Now the 
balance of payments shoe is on the oth- 
er foot—our foot. Economic improve- 
ment abroad has removed the justifica- 
tion for their postwar Chinese walls 
against American trade. 

With the assistance of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) and the International Mone- 
tary Fund we have made much prog- 
‘ ress already in getting rid of restric- 
tions that adversely affected our ex- 
ports. During 1959, our Allies have re- 
moved quite a few barriers against 
dollar imports. Additional restraints 
have been eliminated in this first quar- 
ter. 


We are working for the removal of 
all discriminatory restrictions. We at 
the Commerce Department now are 
holding meetings every week with rep- 
resentatives of specific industry seg- 
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ments seeking their advice on meas- 
ures government might take to acceler- 
ate exports and their views on what 
particular trade restrictions handicap 
their sales. We plan 40 such meetings 
and we shall use the facts and argu- 
ments’ presented at these Commerce 
conferences to advocate further favor- 
able response when our representatives 
meet on GATT negotiations later this 
year. 


New Export Credit 
Guarantees Extended 


A second effective instrument, de- 
signed by the Administration to pro- 
mote exports and give our traders a 
service such as competing sellers re- 
ceive from their governments, is new 
forms of credit insurance. The Presi- 
dent informed Congress that the Ex- 
port-Import Bank is starting a new 
program of guarantee of noncommer- 
cial risks for short term commercial 
credits. Bank President Samuel C. 
Waugh announced additional trade pro- 
motion support, including Eximbank 
participation with commercial banks in 
medium term credits. Guarantees cov- 
ering political risks are expected to go 
into effect in about 2 months. 


Foreign Service Expanded, 
Trade Emphasized 


A third improvement .and expansion 
in practical assistance to American 
business abroad will be in the Foreign 
Service. As the program gets into gear 
the State Department plans to more 
than double the number of its commer- 
cial attaches. Businessmen have con- 
tended that the conscientious commer- 
cial attache often was rated as low man 
on the diplomatic totem pole. They said 
the international diplomatic brass fre- 
quently looked down their noses at any- 
one in trade. They claimed that able 
commercial officers in many places were 
so overburdened with other duties that 
they had insufficient time to help busi- 
ness do business. 


We intend a change for the better. 
We plan to give our dedicated Foreign 
Service the prestige, the grade pay, the 


training and the tools it needs to do the 
job right, including drawing more re- 
cruits from private business, promoting 
intensive language training, conducting 
refresher programs for commercial offi- 
cers on home leave. 


Commerce Trade Services 

Increased For Export 

- A fourth improvement is a steady ex- 
pansion in the Commerce Department's 
foreign trade information, advice and 
services both in the Washington head- 
quarters and in our 33 Field Offices. 
New York businessmen already are ob- 
taining much help from our excellent 
Field Office staff in the Empire State 
Building. But we are to provide them 
and you with far more trade tools- 
more depth to facts on specific commod- 
ity markets—swifter economic report- 
ing and better pin-pointing of openings 
for your firms to sell abroad—more 
timely and useful publications—special 
foreign commodity-industry market sur- 
veys—wider information on foreign gov- 
ernment development programs and pri- 
vate plans for industrial expansion 

more expert down-to-earth advice on 
ways to handle local restrictive prac- 
tices, local tastes and prejudices, tech- 
nical problems regarding packaging, 
pricing, advertising, and foreign agents 
—increased briefing of businessmen go- 
ing abroad. 

We are adding new trade missions 
composed of business executives. We're 
opening two permanent overseas trade 
centers. We’re shifting the goals of our 
participation in international trade 
fairs. In addition to dramatizing 
through displays the image of America 
as a free enterprise country—which is 
good—we’re now giving our private 
business firms a better chance to actu- 
ally sell their free enterprise products. 

We are also emphasizing the promo- 
tion of tourist travel to the United 
States, which we hope will help increase 
the gate of New York’s forthcoming 
World Fair. 

I sum up by saying the Commerce 
Department really means business in 
boosting the export business. 
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Principal 
Manufacturing 
Industries in 
Venezuela 


Report No. 58-70 
in Part 1 of the 
World Trade 
Information Service 
10 cents 


Supplements BFC's handbook 
INVESTMENT IN VENEZUELA 
available at $1.25 


Both publications -~ be purchased from any Department of Commerce Field 


Office, or from the 
Office, Washington 25, 


. eee of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
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US. Exports to Some Areas Advance, 
Though Total Unchanged, in 1959 


For 1959 as a whole, U.S. commercial exports to most trading areas 
held close to 1958 levels or made moderate gains. Imports from nearly 
all regions soared to the highest annual levels thus far attained. 


Only to Latin America did exports decline markedly in 1959, and 
imports from that area alone failed to exceed preceding record levels. 


The resumption of economic expansion 
in major foreign industrial areas stim- 
ulated foreign demand for U.S. goods 
last year, Advances in exports to Can- 
ada and Japan appeared early in 1959, 
and shipments to both countries rose 
by approximately 10 percent from 1958 
levels. Sales to Western Europe, after 
lagging in the first part of last year, 
surged upward in the latter half, so 
that their level for the full year was 
about the same as in 1958. 


Exports to other areas were damp- 
ened by reduced foreign exchange earn- 
ings of countries dependent upon re- 
ceipts from primary products. Prices 
for many of these products had softened 
appreciably during the 1958 recession, 
when demand in the industrial centers 
diminished, and some prices remained 
at low levels in 1959. U.S. shipments 
to Latin America declined by 15 pere 
cent last year, and those to the Far 
East, excluding Japan, and to the Near 
East and Africa, showed little gain. 


Imports of Foreign 
Manufactures Climb 


The uptrend of the past several years 
in U.S. demand for foreign manufaé 
tured goods continued in 1959. In ad- 
dition, the upswing in the domestic 
economy brought a rise in demand for 
foreign raw materials. Moreover, there 
was an extraordinary need for foreign 
steel-mill products, arising from work 
stoppages in the U.S. industry in the 
second half of 1959. 


U.S. purchases from industrial areas 
soarded, with imports from Western Eu- 
rope rising by well over one-third, those 
from Japan climbing by more than 50 
percent, and those from Canada advanc- 
ing by more than 10 percent. Among 
suppliers of, primary products, only the 
Far East experienced a similarly sub- 
stantial expansion of sales here. U.S. 
imports from Far Eastern countries 
other than Japan rose by one-third. De- 
liveries from Latin America and from 
the Near East and Africa, on the other 
hand, remained close to 1958 values, 
owing in large measure to reduced 
prices for two of the principal com- 
modities—coffee and petroleum-—bought 
from them, 
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The statistical data on U.S. foreign 
trade used in this article were com- 
piled in the U.S. Trade Statistics. Sec- 
tion, International Economic Analysis 
Division, from basic tabulations of the 
Bureau of the Census. 





Exports Rise in Second 
Half of 1959 


Total nonmilitary exports rose from 
a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
about $15% billion in the first half 
of 1959 to $17 billion in the latter half, 
thereby bringing the annual tctal to 
$16.3 billion, the same as in 1958. 


Part of the gain from the first to 
the second half of the year was in ag- 
ricultural exports. Sales of cotton 
abroad began to pick up appreciably 
after the commencement of the new 
crop year in August, when U.S. cotton 
export prices were reduced to levels 
competitive with foreign growths. Ship- 
ments of crude vegetable fats and oil- 
seeds and of tobacco also jumped in 
July-December 1959, as did those of 
fruits, dairy products, and meat. In 
several of these cases, however, the 


second-half increases were largely sea- 
sonal. 


For the year as a whole, agricultural 
exports were about 2 percent above 
their 1958 level. Cotton exports in 1959, 
despite the advances late in the year, 
were one-third below those of the pre- 
ceding year. Substantial gains among 
other products included increases of 59 
percent in exports of oilseeds and ex- 
pressed vegetable oils, of 9 percent in 
grains, and of 7 percent in other foods. 

Among nonfarm products, rises in ex- 
ports from the first to the second half 
of the year appeared in many commodi- 
ties despite a general tendency toward 
seasonally lower levels in the latter pe- 
riod. Notable gains included those in 
aircraft, textile manufacturers, chem- 
icals, steel scrap, and aluminum. 

Aircraft exports were two and one- 
half times as large in the second half 
of the year as in the first, owing to 
commencement of the expected deliv- 
eries on large foreign orders for jet and 
turbo-jet planes. The 1959 annual total 
for aircraft exports, however, remained 
appreciably below the 1958 level. 

All of the other commodities men- 


tioned above in the group that ad- 
vanced in the second half of the year 
also made important annual yvains from 
1958 levels. In addition, exports of syn- 
thetic rubber and autcmotive products 
scored significant annual increases. 


Exports of machinery, by far the 
major category of U.S. products sold 
abroad, moved at about the same rate 
in the second half of 1959 as in the 
first half. With allowance for the usual 
seasonal variation, this suggests a 
strengthening of the trend after mid- 
year. The level of total machinery ship- 
ments for the full 12 months was little 
changed from that in 1958. Decreases 
in metalworking machines and machine 
tools and in specialty machinery were 
largely offset by increases in agricul- 
tural machinery and tractors. 


Declines in the second half of the 
year were concentrated chiefly in ex- 
ports of steel-mill products and copper, 
and also included a drop-off in auto- 
motive exports which reflected both sea- 
sonal factors and indirect influences of 
the steel strike. 

On an annual basis, declines in ex- 
ports from 1958 to 1959 included not 
only substantial reductions in steel-mill 
products and copper, but also decreases 
in exports of railroad equipment, which 
receded from exceptionally high 1958 
levels, and of coal and petroleum, sup- 
plies of which are currently over- 
abundant in most industrial areas. 


Import Gain Slackens 
After Mid-1959 


U.S. imports rose very sharply in the 
first half of 1959, reaching an annual 
rate 16 percent above the 1958 level. 
In the second half of last year, further 
increases amounted to 5 percent. 


In July-December, imports of steel- 
mill products were more than half again 
as large as in the preceding 6 months. 
Semiannual increases in most other 
commodities, however, were compara- 
tively moderate. Included among the 
few imports that dropped off after mid- 
1959 was petroleum, imports of which 
were swollen prior to quota impositions 
in March. 

For the year as a whole, the most 
outstanding increases were in purchases 
of fabricated goods from the industrial 
regions. Steel-mill products advanced 
one and one-half times in value and 
automobiles rose by over 50 percent. 
Purchases of textile manufactures and 
machinery also increased substantially. 

Among raw materials, imports of 
crude rubber, raw wool, diamonds, and 
iron ore all rose by one-third or more, 
and imports of chemicals and many 
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U.S. Exports of Leading Commodities, by Area 
1958 and 1959 
[Millions of dollars] 


Western 
Europe 


Commodity 


Total, excluding 
special category® 


Total 


1959 

1958 

Agricultural exports: 
Grains and preparations: 

EEE . sccstnendons 

1958 . res 
Other foodstuffs: 

195 winettantatiietal 

1978 Bd 
Cotton, unmanufactured: 

€ 

1958 


Oilseeds and inedible vegetable 
fats and oils: 
1969 .... 


15,779 


6 
497 


233 
2 


4.488 
4,466 


22 


355 
318 
202 
365 


12 


411 
455 


Machinery’: 
1959 


1958 . 
Automobiles, parts, and 
accessories*: 


959 


1958 . At BEETS 
Chemi we ene related products*: 


195! 


, — SENERES : edinbictihceninitin 
Iron and steel-mill products, 


1958 we . 
Textile semi- and finished 
manufactures: 
1959 


SED: ‘seneadbhiad P — 
Other nonagricultural exports’: 
1959 abditeenen hh 


1958 ..... 


1 Includes Oceania, 

* Includes reexports. # 

* Excluding “‘special category’ exports. 
. 

. 


3,309 
3,216 


693 
627 


97 
80 


444 
386 


55 
85 


43 
43 


20 Far East Near 
American excl. East and 


Japan Canada Republics Japan' Africa 


935 
$44 


3,495 
4,073 


83 
1il 


177 
213 
205 
212 


12 
12 


10 
14 
$3 
118 


97 
73 
52 


45 


10 
10 


54 
52 


1,031 
1,221 


416 
452 
404 
403 
118 
186 


136 
184 


19 
18 


96 
125 


142 
67 
81 

156 

151 


880 
796 


Includes aircraft exported to Australia, valued $1 million in 1958 and $50 million in 1959. 
Includes vessels exported to Liberia, valued $29 million in 1958 and $65 million in 1959. 


nonferrous ores and metals also made 
considerable gains. Heavy demand in 
the construction industry was reflected 
in increased imports of lumber and ply- 
wood. 

Decreases from 1958 values were lim- 
ited largely to imports of sugar, coffee, 
and crude petroleum for which the de- 
clines amounted to 5, 6, and 8 percent, 
respectively. Price declines for coffee 
and petroleum were appreciable. In 
quantity, however, crude petroleum de- 
clined by only 1 percent, and coffee 
imports actually advanced 15 percent 
to a peak level. 


U.S. Export 
Margin Narrows 


With no change from the 1958 level 
in exports last year, and with zooming 
imports, the merchandise export sur- 
plus shrank from $3.5 billion in 1958 
to $1.1 billion in 1959, the narrowest 
margin in many years. The largest 
shrinkages came in trade with Western 
Europe and Latin America. In trade 
with the latter area and with Japan, 
indeed, a small inyport margin emerged 
last year. Merchandise trade with Can- 
ada continued to show an export ex- 
cess of about $0.8 billion, and there 
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was a slight upturn in the merchandise 
export margin in trade with the Near 
East and Africa. 


Industrial Areas Increase 
Shares in U.S. Trade 


The industrial areas of the world in- 
creased their shares of both U.S. ex- 
port and import trade in 1959. Nearly 
59 percent of our shipments abroad went 
to Western Europe, Canada, and Japan 
last year, as compared with 56 percent 
in 1958. From the same areas the 
United States received about 57 per- 
cent of its imports in contrast with 52 
percent in 1958. 


Eastern Europe was both our lead- 
ing regional market and our principal 
supplier in 1959. That area took ap- 
proximately 30 percent of U.S. non- 
military exports and delivered the same 
portion of our imports. 

Exports to the area, after lagging 
badly early in 1959, took a sharp up- 
turn in the second half, so that the an- 
nual total reached $48 billion, a level 
slightly above that in 1958. 

With respect to markets within the 
European Economic Community (Com- 
mon Market), U.S. export sales for the 
year rose by almost one-fourth in the 


Netherlands, but made only small gains 
in Belgium and Germany, and fell sharp- 
ly in France and Italy. Exports to the 
members of the European Free Trade 
Association, on the other hand, in- 
creased 9 percent on the average, with 
a decline only in shipments to Portu- 
gal. Elsewhere in Western Europe, ex- 
port trends were mixed, with the mos! 
riotable change a drop of 30 percent 
in shipments to Spain. 

Agricultural sales to Western Europe 
constituting about 40 percent of total 
U.S. goods shipped there, advanced b) 
two-thirds from the first to the second 
half of the year. Cotton sales, severe}, 
depressed in he first half of 1959, im- 
proved greatly in the fall months, al- 
though for the year as a whole they 
were 45 percent short of those in 1958. 
Exports of other agricultural products 
to the area advanced by about one- 
sixth from 1958 levels, with the great- 
est gains in~ grains—largely coarse 
grains to the Netherlands—and in soy- 
beans and other oilseeds and vegetable 
oils, also principally to the Netherlands 

Among nonagricultural products 
shipped to Western Europe, the largest 
declines were in coal and refined cop- 
per. Redundant supplies of coal in 
Western Europe led to a near halving o! 
U.S. coal shipments there in 1959. Cop- 
per exports, mainly to the United King- 
dom, France, and Germany, fell sharply 
after mid-1959, when work stoppages 
began in U.S. copper refineries. 

Declines also occurred in exports of 
iron and steel-mill products and in air- 
craft. Sales of the latter in Western 
Europe during the second half of the 
year, however, were close to the average 
rate in 1958. Exports of machinery 
the area exceeded levels in all previous 
years. Other gains over 1958 levels 
were made in shipments of syntheti: 
textile fibers and manufactures, alumi- 
num, chemicals, and automotive equip- 
ment. Trucks and replacement paris 
sent to Turkey accounted for the latte: 
increase. 


Imports From 
Western Europe Soar 


US. imports from Western Europe 
soared to $4.5 billion in 1959, a rate 
well over one-third abeve that in the 
preceding year. Increases after mid 
1959, however, were _ considerably 
smaller than those in the two preceding 
half-years. 


Almost all the Western European 
countries shared in the 1959 U.S. im- 
port expansion. Imports from the Euro- 
pean Economic Community jumped by 
over two-fifths and those from the Free 
Trade Association rose by three-tenths 
from 1958 levels. 

Imports of automobiles, the leading 
item from the area, rose 50 percent in 
value in 1959, with increases coming 
largely from Germany, United King- 
dom, and France. The growth was 
concentrated in the first half of the 
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year, and these imports were subse- 
quently slightly under January-June 
levels. Imports of iron and steel-mill 
products more than doubled last year, 
is purchases from Belgium, Germany, 
France, and the United Kingdom in- 
creased early in the year in anticipa- 
tion of the steel strike here and rose 
further in the latter part of the year 
luring the period of actual work stop- 
page. 

Imports of machinery and textiles 
from Europe also scored substantial 
cains in 1959. In addition, increases oc- 
curred in imports of nonferrous metals 
and ferroalloys, diamonds, chemicals, 
glass products, and paper, and leather 
products. 


U.S. Trade With 
Japan Expands 


In 1959, Japan was our second-largest 
export market among individual coun- 
tries and our third-largest supplier of 
imports. Exports to that country, well 
maintained early in 1959, increased 
further in the second half, and for the 
year as a whole were 11 percent higher 
than in 1958. By far the largest rise 
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was in shipments of steel scrap, which 
advanced from $20 million in 1958 to 
$106 million in 1959. 

Other gains in sales to Japan included 
those in synthetic rubber, plastics, 
and other chemicals, and in soybeans. 
Cotton’ and grain exports were lower 
than they had been in 1958, as were 
exports of metal-cutting and other types 
of machinery. 

The value of Japanese products im- 
ported by the United States rose by 53 
percent from 1958 levels to $1 billion 
in 1959. For the first time in the post- 
war period, it exceeded—by approxi- 
mately 10 percent—the value of US. 
exports to Japan. A major part of the 
U.S. import rise was in consumer goods 
—rubber footwear and other rubber 
goods, wearing apparel of wool and syn- 
thetic fibers, silk fabrics, radios, sewing 
machines, and toys. Among imports of 
industrial goods, iron and_ steel-mill 
products registered the largest gains. 


Canada Remains Foremost 
Trading Partner 


Among individual countries, Canada 
was still our foremost trading partner, 


U.S. exports to industrial areas held close to 1958 levels or made moderate gains in 1959 
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purchasing 23 percent of our nonmili- 
try exports in’ 1959 and supplying 20 
percent of our imports. 

Nearly all major exports to Canada 
increased in 1959 as the total swung up 
by 9 percent, reflecting the improve- 
ment in economic activity there follow- 
ing the 1958 recession. Exports of ma- 
chinery and automobiles were among 
those advancing appreciably. 

A major exception to the upturn was 
in shipments of iron and steel-mill prod- 
ucts. These fell off sharply following 


“the work stoppages here, and for the 


year registered a substantial decline. 

The rise of 13 percent in imports 
from Canada was more moderate than 
that in imports from other industrial 
regions. Foodstuff imports, mainly cat- 
tle, meat, fish, and grains declined, but 
most other major commodities in the 
trade showed advances. Outstanding 
were the gains in forestry products— 
lumber and newsprint—and in iron ore 
and steel-mill products. 

Trade with the Latin American Re- 
publics lagged far behind that with in- 
dustrial areas in 1959. Shares of the 
area in both U.S. exports and imports 
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fell by 4 percentage points—in exports, 
to 22 percent and in imports, to 24 per- 
cent. 


Lag Occurs in U.S. Trade With 


Latin American Republics 

For the year as a whole, exports to 
that area dropped 15 percent below the 
1958 total, and they showed little re- 
covery during the second half of the 
year from the depressed level.of the 
first half. Among the larger countries, 
Peru, Brazil, Cuba, and Mexico were 
the ones to which exports declined sub- 
stantially more than the average per- 
centage drop for the area. 

Sales of nearly all major commodities 
to Latin American dropped in 1959. 
Electrical machinery exports—especially 
those to Cuba, Mexico, and Argentina— 
fell sharply. Shipments of other types of 
machinery also dipped, with sizable de- 
creases in those to Venezuela, Cuba, 
Brazil, and Mexico. Exports of railroad 
transportation equipment, aircraft, and 
of automobiles, parts, and accessories 
were down, as were shipments of iron 
and steel-mill products and finished 
metal manufactures. Among the lead- 
ing export commodities, chemicals were 
the only group for which sales were well 
maintained, 

From Latin America, the value of 
imports barely held at the 1958 level 
last year, but their volume rose ap- 
proximately one-tenth. The average unit 
value of imports fell by about 10 per- 
cent in contrast with little change in 
the global average of import prices. 
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1 Includes Oceania. 
2 Includes meats imported from Australia, 


"(x) Less than $5000,000. 




















Coffee imports, which comprise 28 
percent of the total from the American 
Republics, dropped nearly one-fifth in 
unit value. They rose 17 percent in 
quantity, but in value were about 5 
percent short of the 1958 total. Im- 
ports of sugar from-Cuba also dropped 
off, reflecting a reduction in the final 
U.S. quota for 1959 compared with 1958. 
for 1958. 


Other significant decreases included 
those in imports of petroleum and of 
lead and zinc, in part due to quota 
controls. Imports of iron ore rose sharp- 
ly, and increased amounts of copper 
were brought into this country and 
stored in customs warehouses to await 
the end of work stoppages in U.S. cop- 
per refineries. Imports of raw and semi- 
manufactured wool from the Latin 
American area also rose in 1959. 


In trade with the Far East, excluding 
Japan, U.S. exports remained slightly 
above 1958 levels in 1959. Export trends 
to the individual countries in the area 
were mixed. Among notable increases 
were those in shipments to Australia, 
mainly of turbo-jet planes late in the 
year, in sales to Hong Kong of a wide 
variety of products, and in wheat ship- 
ments to India financed largely under 
PL 480. Outstanding declines included 
those in sales to Korea, partly due to 
decreases in PL 480 transactions, and 
to the Philippines. Exports of foodstuffs, 
the leading category of commodities 
shipped to the area, declined slightly, 
but exports of machinery and chemicals, 


Commodities, by Area 


1958 and 1959 
[Millions of dollars] 


20 Far East Near 


Western American excl. East and 
Commodity Total Europe Japan. Canada Republics Japan' Africa 
Total imports for 
consumption: 
1959 4,465 1,018 3,034 8,500 1,549 903 
1958 3,272 678 2,684 3,558 1,187 890 
Coffee 
8 ee eS 70 1 120 
on EE a Se iin, A ame 1,017 2 151 
Cane sugar: 
1959 (x) (x) (x) 385 110 was 
_ nee _ Soom (x) 411 a 
Other foodstuffs: 
1959 470 88 333 473 9301 127 
1958 428 73 409 483 3212 122 
Crude rubber: 
195 (x) (x) (x) 1 334 48 
1 siehanieieaceimiiaiacaiaad a «aa \ 1 213 35 
Petroleum and products: 
959 5 5 88 809 53 249 
1958 8 7 78 828 63 279 
Nonferrous ores, metals, and 
ferroalloys: 
Re RS ok rc ae 1,312 355 38 347 252 127 122 
a a. 231 33 320 294 133 7 
Iron and steel-mill products, 
including scrap: 
SNEED - deitesnicidiadeuiacsteceiasniebddadbedi 624 418 83 100 5 ll 7 
A si acti dealin ante " 253 186 31 29 2 5 (x) 
Paper and paper materials: 
UA GE Sr 1,089 115 9 959 1 (x) 2 
seas 985 7 890 (x) (x) 1 
Automobiles and parts: 
Nephi a 844 824 5 13 (x) (x) (x) 
EET TE 554 548 2 3 ee (x) 
Machinery: 
gt SRE eee eer ee 656 373 108 167 1 © 1 
SO sctatitmieatieseintirantiaiaiih tented 472 284 53 129 1 3 1 
Textile semi- and finished 
manufactures: < 
1959 345 , 241 7 87 193 12 
8 272 186 6 31 131 9 
1959 ee FO 1,560 441 1,020 566 415 215 
1958 : ER 1,230 286 820 490 313 175 


valued $12 million in 1958 and $94 million in 


second and third in importance, rose 
moderately. 


Purchases From 
Far East Climb 


Imports from the Far Eastern area 
advanced by one-third, and nearly all 
countries shared in the increase. The 
largest dollar gain was in imports from 
Australia, and stemmed principally from 
increased purchases of meat from there. 
Other sizable gains included those from 
Malaya, Thailand, and Indonesia, main- 
ly in crude rubber; those from Hong 
Kong and India, largely in textile prod- 
ucts; those from the Philippines in 
copra and plywood; and those from New 
Zealand in wool and hides and skins. 


The gain in exports to the Near East 
and Africa, apart from a doubling of 
transfers of vessels to Liberia, was 
largely centered in increased shipments 
of grain. About half of this increase 
was in Public Law 480 financed ship- 
ments to Egypt. Exports of machinery, 
the leading commodity group in trade 
with the area, declined moderately, and 
automobile deliveries also dipped. 


Imports from the Near East and Af- 
rica were little changed from the 1958. 
level. Inflows of petroleum, which com- 
prised over one-fourth of the total, de- 
clined 11 percent in value, largely be- 
cause of lower import prices. Coffee im- 
ports increased slightly in quantity, but 
their values were also depressed by 
lower prices. On the.other hand, im- 
ports of several principal commodities 
—cocoa, ferroalloys, crude rubber, raw 
wool—increased moderately last year. 


Eximbank Has ... 


(Continued from page 2) 
steel, aluminum, wood and plastic. Non- 
manufacturing activities assisted have 
included petroleum storage and distribu- 
tion, grain storage, retail merchandis- 
ing, automotive parts repair, and a 
hotel. 

Most of the loans have been of com- 
paratively modest size, ranging from 
the equivalent of $100,000 to $500,000. 
Only 14 loans were for the equivalent 
of $1 million or more. The two largest 
wére to Indian affiliates of Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co. and Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 
The credit to the Firestone affiliate was 
for the equivalent in Indian rupees of 
$8.3 million for a synthetic rubber 
plant. That to the Goodyear affiliate was 
for $4.7 million for a factory to produce 
rubber tires, tubes, and related prod- 
ucts. 

An important use of the foreign cur- 
rency loans is to help finance local costs 
of projects, foreign exchange costs of 
which the Bank finances with its dol- 
lar loans. Such complementary loans of 
$840,000 and 12 million soles were made 
for a caustic soda plant in Peru. Com- 
bined loans of $13.6 million and 10 
million rupes will help finance an alu- 
minum reduction plant in India. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Latin American Draft © Prospects. Favorable for Brazilian 
Trade and Industrial Enterprises 


Brazilian domestic retail and wholesale trade was considered satis- 
factory in February. The money market eased somewhat and rate of 


Debt Down Slightly 


Draft indebtedness of Latin American 
importers to U.S. exporters declined 
only slightly in February, to $172.3 mil- 
lion, the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York reports. 

According to tae Bank’s monthly sur- 
vey of 12 large commercial banks, 
drafts paid by Latin American im- 
porters amounted to $38.4 million in 
February, and new drafts drawn (net of 
cancellations) by U.S. exporters on 
those importers amounted to $38.0 mil- 
lion, practically the same total as drafts 
paid. ; } 

Importers in Colombia reduced their 
aggregate draft indebtedness outstand- 
ing by $1.2 million; changes in draft 
indebtedness of importers in the other 
countries included in the survey were 
small. 


Total drafts paid by Latin American 
importers during the month amounted 
to $38.4 million, exceeding those paid in 
January by $1.5 million. The largest in- 
crease in payments, $1.7 million, was 
made by Colombian importers, to a 
total of $3.8 million. The Brazilians and 
Peruvians also increased their pay- 
ments, by $1.3 million and $1.2 million, 
respectively. Among the declines in pay- 
ments, Mexican importers showed the 
largest of $3.7 million. 


New drafts drawn by U.S. exporters 
on Latin American importers increased 
by $1.3 million. The only significant in- 
crease was in new drafts on importers 
in Cuba, up $1.0 million to $2.3 million. 
Among the declines in drafts, the 
largest was on Mexico importers, down 
$1.8 million to $4.1 million. 

The outstanding amount of confirmed 
letters of credit issued by reporting 
banks in favor of U.S. exporters to 
Latin American countries totaled $234.4 
million at the end of the month, an in- 
crease of $10.1 million over the preced- 
ing month. The rise of $8.8 million for 
Brazil was the largest, carrying Brazil- 
ian outstandings to $39.5 million; Ciba’s 
was second, with a rise of $1.9 million, 
to $14.7 million. Venezuela showed the 
greatest drop, $2.2 million, which 
brought its total down to $83.6 million. 


DLF To Assist Private 
Industries in Taiwan 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund has 
announced the signing of a $10 million 
loan to the privately owned China De- 
velopment Corporation, which in turn 
will extend loans for the establishment, 
expansion, or modernization of privately 
owned industrial plants in Taiwan. 

In relending the funds, the Corpora- 
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increase in cost of living slowed. 


Twenty firms, including four American companies, have submitted 
plans for establishment of an agricultural tractor and machinery 
industry in Brazil, three or four of which are expected to be approved. 
Optimism was expressed for the steel and electric-power industries. 

Deals were underway with several European countries for exchange 
of coffee for equipment. Coffee exports in February totaled 1.46 million 
bags, down about 15 percent from those of the like month of 1959. 
Production of wheat in 1959-60 is estimated at 350,000 metric tons. 


tons. 


Living Cost Rise Slows 


The money market eased in the three 
largest cities of Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, and Recife but remained tight in 
other centers. The increase in the cost 
of living slowed to less than 1 percent, 
compared with an average monthly in- 
crease of more than 4 percent in 1959. 
Some observers, however, predicted a 
new wave of price increases in the 
future, following substantial wage in- 
creases granted in February. Credit was 
expected to become tighter with a sea- 
sonal increase in demands for funds. 


Agreement Signed with East Germany 


The Brazilian Coffee Institute signed 
a contract with the Government of East 
Germany for exchange of coffee for 
tractors and other equipment to a value 
of about $8.7 million in each direction. 
A commercial mission from Poland vis- 
ited Brazil to negotiate an exchange of 
Polish machinery for coffee. Several 
Spanish firms were reported to have 
made proposals for barter of fishing 
vessels and other goods for coffee. 

The Minister of Finance in a speech 
on February 20 outlined measures to be 
taken to stabilize the currency and re- 





tion will encourage especially enterprises 
which manufacture goods for export or 
goods which at present must be import- 
ed into Taiwan. Individual subloans 
greater than $100,000 will require prior 
approval of the Development Loan Fund, 
and the U.S. procurement policy will 
apply to subloans of such sizes. 


China Development Corporation is a 
refinancing corporation recently estab- 
lished to stimulate private enterprise in 
Taiwan, and it is expected to play an 
important part in Taiwan’s accelerating 
economic program. 

The Corporation was established with 
an equity equivalent to $2.2 million in 
U.S. currency, of which the equivalent 
of $1.5 million has been provided by pri- 
vate investors and $700,000 by Govern- 
ment banks. 





duce budgetary deficits. These include 
promotion of exports, larger foreign ex- 
change allocations for commercial im- 
ports, an intensified drive against smug- 
gling, a reduction in Government 
spending, and allotment of funds for 
debt service. In line with the Minister’s 
speech, weekly foreign exchange offer- 
ings were increased from $6 million to 
$6.3 million in mid-February. This 
action, however, was made primarily to 
compensate for cancellation of special 
auctions for Japanese dollars and had 
the effect of transferring auctions for 
imports from Japan to dollar auctions. 


Tractor Industry Planned 


The Executive Group for the Automo- 
tive Industry will soon announce the 
names of firms selected to establish a 
tractor and agricultural equipment in- 
dustry in the country. Other industry 
developments included construction of a 
new steel mill, Companhia Ferro e Aco 
de Vitoria, in the port city of Vitoria, 
State of Espirito Santo, and proposed 
legislative action to provide duty-free 
entry for materials to be used in con- 
struction of two other large steel mills. 

The President signed a decree author- 
izing the use of 1.6 billion cruzeiros 
from the Federal Electrification Fund 
for the Santo-Funil power project on 
the Paraiba River. 


Wage Increases Granted 


Annual wage negotiations were con- 
ducted during the month between the 
unions and various employer federa- 
tions. A number of wage increases were 
granted, contingent upon authorization 
by price control authorities for an in- 
crease in prices by an amount to com- 
pensate for higher labor costs. 

Production of crude petroleum in 1959 
totaled 23.6 million barrels, an increase 
of about 25 percent over 1958. Brazilian 
net costs for crude petroleum and pe- 
troleum products declined to $221 mil- 
lion from $252 million in 1958. The 
retail price of gasoline was increased 
by about an average 5 percent. 
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Mexican Economic Activity Healthy; 
Trade, Private Investments Expand 


The Mexican Government’s investment program for 1960 will be 
the largest in history. Efforts are being made to increase trade with 
other Latin American countries. Retail trade in January was well over 
that of January last year. Import quotas for automobile assembly 
plants have been drastically reduced. The number of new joint venture 
manufacturing operations continues to be high. Imports in December 
were the highest for the year and total exports and imports were 
sharply above those of 1958. Gross national product increased by 4.6 
percent last year. Prices were relatively steady throughout. 


Investment Program Sets Record 


The Mexican Government's 1960 in- 
vestment program involves 8 billion 
pesos and jis the largest in Mexico’s his- 
tory. 

The Bank of Mexico recently reported 
1959 increases in output for petroleum 
of 16.5 percent; power 7.5 percent; and 
manufacturing, 7 percent. 

Mexico’s need to increase its export 
trade and to obtain foreign financing 
prompted trade talks, during January, 
between Mexican officials and business- 
men and their counterparts in other 
countries. An important step in this di- 
rection was President Eisenhower's 
visit to South America. During the 
President's stay in Buenos Aires, Mexico 
accepted the official invitation to join 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Para- 
guay, Peru, and Uruguay in the Free 
Trade Area, which it is hoped will later 
become the Latin American Common 
Market. 


Commerce and Industry Strong 


Although many branches of business 
experienced a seasonal lull in January, 
retail trade in general was up over 
January 1959, and sales of office equip- 
ment and small household appliances 
were better as the result of more in- 
tense merchandising efforts. The auto- 
motive sector reported considerable ac- 
tivity. 

The Government announced a 40 per- 
cent reduction in import quotas for 
automobile assembly plants for the cur- 
rent November-May period. Companies 
exhausted their quotas by January and 
received an advance on their quotas 
for the May-October period of 1960. 

The Renault Company concluded an 
agreement with the Government’s Na- 
tional Diesel Plant (DINA) to begin 
assembling the Renault Dauphine in 
June 1960 and prophesied it would be 
assembling 10,000 to 12,000 units an- 
nually by the end of 1961. Fiat, whose 
agreement with DINA expired at the 


end of 1959, signed a contract with , 


Fabricas Automex, S.A., the Chrysler 
plant to continue assembly of Fiats. 


Foreign Firms Expand Investments 


Philco International Corp. became a 
minority stockholder in the firm Com- 
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pania Mercantil Internacional. It will 
supply technical assistance and super- 
vision to build a larger factory to manu- 
facture its Bendix automatic washing 
machine. 

Cherry Burrell Corp., Chicago, Il- 
linois, joined with Technicos e Indus- 
triales, S.A., to form Teisa-Cherry 
Burrell, S.A., to manufacture supplies 
for the building industry and _ steel 
drums for the oil and chemical indus- 
tries. The Rheems Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, purchased 40 percent 
of the stock of Rassini, S.A., and re- 
portedly will bring in new patents and 
processes to increase the firm’s manu- 
facture of auto parts. 

Victor Industries Corp., Chico, Cali- 
fornia, a major producer of soft metal 
tubes for packing consumer products, 
purchased the majority stock interest in 
two similar producing firms in Mexico, 
Tubos de Estanos, S.A. and .Industrias 
Willer, S.A. The new firm will operate 
as Victor Willer. Sealed Power de 
Mexico, S.A., affiliate of Sealed Power 
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Mexican Bank Gets 
Insurance Loan 


The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, has agreed to lend 
$100 million to Nacional Financiera, 
S.A., the Mexican Government in- 
vestment bank, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Ministry of 
Finance. This loan, reportedly the 
first private direct long-term loan 
made to Mexico in the last 50 years, 
is for 15 years and the interest 
rate is 6% percent. No amortization 
payments are required during the 
first 5 years. 

There are reportedly no specifica- 
tions in this loan as to how the 
Mexican Government is to use the 
funds. The Nacional Financiero has 
indicated its intention to limit the 
investment of the funds to fields 
that will produce enough income to 
pay off the interest and principal 
within the 15 year period. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPSPSPFFPFPSPFAPFPAAAAAS 


Piston Ring Co., Michigan, purchased an 
industrial plant near Mexico City where 
the joint U.S.-Mexican operation will 
produce piston rings. 


The Hughes Tool Co., Houston, Texas, 
oil well tool and equipment manufac- 
turer, signed an agreement with Her- 
ramientas de Acero, S.A., to produce 
the Hughes tool lines in Veracruz and 
will operate a testing laboratory to serv- 
ice the Mexican petroleum monopoly. 

Focos, A.A., a Monterrey light bulb 
manufacturer, through working arrange- 
ments with the Sylvania Co., will pro- 
duce vapor mercury lighting apparatus. 
This will be the first such equipment 
made in Mexico. Firestone Interna- 
tional Co. was completing plans in Jan- 
uary for construction of a new tire 
manufacturing plant. 


The Director of Petroleos Mexicanos 
(PEMEX) accompanied the President 
to Venezuela where, according to the 
press, an agreement was made between 
Mexico and Venezuela to create a 
jointly owned enterprise in Venezuela 
and to collaborate technically in petro- 
leum production. 


International Trade Increases 


Mexican imports rose in December to 
about $92 million, the highest of any 
month in 1959, but were still at a level 
consistent with foreign exchange avail- 
abilities. Preliminary data indicate De- 
cember exports also rose over the level! 
of the 3 preceding months, perhaps to 
as much as $60 million. The Bank of 
Mexico’s estimates for total 1959 foreign 
trade are imports worth $1,006 million 
($1,128 million in 1958) and exports 
worth $760 million ($709 million in 
1958). 

Mexico began shipments of corn to 
Europe in January this year, a reversal 
of the January 1958 situation when corn 
was a major item in Mexico’s import 
trade. 


Foreign Exchange Reserves Grow 


Mexico’s 1959 GNP increased 4.6 per- 
cent, about the same as 1958. Gross 
investment, as in 1958, amounted to 14 
percent of the GNP. Foreign exchange 
reserves increased by $51.9 million, 
making the yearend figure $408 mil- 
lion. 

Foreign direct investments increased 
almost a third, to $133 million over $100 
million in 1958. Gross tourism receipts 
increased 17.6 percent to $636.7 million. 

The Central Government’s budget 
was reduced by about half from $76.5 
million in 1958 to $34.8 million in 1959. 
Despite the noninflationary policy of the 
Government, money in circulation was 
15.4 percent higher in December 1959 
than in the preceding December.—U:S. 
Embassy, Mexico City. 





U.S. coarse grain exports during July- 
December 1959 totaled 6.2. million 
metric tons, about 15 percent above 
those in the first half of 1958-59, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Denmark Liberalizes 
List of Dollar Goods 


The Danish Ministry of Commerce 
by a decree effective on March 1 re- 
moved the requirement of import li- 
censing for a wide range of dollar im- 
ports and listed goods still subject to 
import license. The new list based on 
the Brussels nomenclature, contains 
goods requiring an import license re- 
gardless of country of origin. Commodi- 
ties not on the list may be imported 
without license from most countries, 
including the United States. 


The Board of Supply, which under va- 
rious names has administered Danish 
import restrictions since 1932, goes out 
of existence on April 1. Its remaining 
functions will be transferred to a Li- 
cense Office in the Ministry of Com- 
merce. 

Among the newly liberalized goods of 
interest to American exporters are: 


Sauce, soups and broths; canned pineapple; 
canned citrus fruits; canned apricots an 
peaches; tomato juice; tomato catsup. 

Linseed oil; canned fish; beer and_ soft 
drinks; manufactured tobacco; portland ce- 
ment; superphosphate dyes, colors, and 
paints; perfumery, cosmetics, and toilet prep- 
arations; soap. 

Various photographic and cinematographic 
goods; packaged rice; various plastic goods; 
raw hides and skins and leather; articles 
of leather and furskins; goods of paper and 
paperboard. 

Machine tools; chains; nails; bolts and 
nuts; tin cans; spades; shovels and various 
other handtools; safes; steel cutlery. 

Costume jewelry; silverware and glass- 
ware; compressors; air-conditioning ma- 
chines; radio and television sets. 

Cables; electrical equipment; aircraft; 
gramaphones and other sound recorders and 
various musical instruments; furniture; tops; 
sports requisites; smokers articles; fountain 
pens; pencils and other office articles. <- 


Among goods still requiring an im- 
port license are: 


Dairy products; natural honey; fresh ap- 
ples, pears and quince; animal fats, mar- 
garine; wheat and rye, dry cereals, such as 
puffed rice and corn flakes; glucose; dex- 
trine, 

Positive motion picture film; .camelback; 
rubber belting; rubber tires and tubes for 
cycles; solid tires; paper and paperboard, 
impregnated or coated, carbon paper, copy 
paper, stencils; certain textile products in- 
cluding clothing. 

Footwear; household and sanitary articles 
including parts of iron and steel and alumi- 
num; automatic oil burners; refrigerators; 
ironers and parts; electric generators, mo- 
tors, batteries; certain hardware; buses and 
trucks; certain motorcycles; pianos and or- 
gans. 


Further liberalization measures this 


year reportedly are contemplated.— 
U.S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 





Brazil extended exemption of petrole- 
um and anthracite coke from customs 
duty to December 31, 1960, by Resolu- 
tion No. 134 of the Brazilian Customs 
Policy Council. The order also suspended 
the requirement for purchase of a speci- 
fied percentage of domestically produced 
coke in order to qualify for the tariff ex- 
emption.—U.S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 


April 4, 1960 . 


~ Mexican Income Tax Law Revised 


Certain changes in the Mexican In- 
come Tax Law are provided by a de- 
cree of December 28, 1959, effective 
January 1, 1960. 

Article 3 of the law is amended to re- 


quire that taxpayers under Schedule 
VI (who obtain income from invested 
capital) shall be subject to tHe provi- 
sions of Articles 189 and 191. These ar- 
ticles provide that the assessment au- 
thorities shall determine by estimate 
the taxable income of: these taxpayers 
when said taxpayers fail to comply with 
various regulations governing the filing 
of tax returns, such as not filing an in- 
come tax return, or’ filing false or in- 
correct returns. 


Profits resulting from civil contracts 
not expressly included in any other 
schedule, nor especially taxed, shall be 
taxed under Paragraph XVIII of Ar- 
ticle 125 (that is, shall be subject to 
tax under Schedule VI). 

Article 44 is amended to provide that 
the credit institutions and auxiliary or- 
ganizations, branches or agencies of 
foreign institutions authorized to op- 
erate in Mexico, national institutions 
and auxiliary organizations, and insur- 
ance and bonding companies referred to 
in article 52, which effect operations in 
which interests charged the debtor are 
greater than 15 percent, shall pay the 
tax in accordance with paragraphs I 
and II of article 142 (see below) with- 
out the privilege of any deductions. By 
interests are meant the discounts and 
charges made to the debtor for com- 
missions, irrespective of source. 

Article 106 has been amended by 
changing the table of tax rates for 
Schedule IV: Income from Employment, 
such as wages, salaries, and other per- 
swnal compensation, to read as follows: 


Annual Net 


Taxable Income Tax Calculation 


Plus On excess 

Amount (per- over 
(Pesos) (pesos) cent) (pesos) 
0.01- 5 —— -- me 
500.01- 600 4.50 1.7 500 
600.01- 700 6.20 1.8 600 
700.01- 80u 8.00 1.9 700 
800.01- 900 9.90 2.0 800 
900.01- 1,000 11.90 2.1 900 
1,000.01- 1,500 14.00 2.6 1,000 
1,500.01- 2,000 27.00 3.1 1,500 
2,000.01- 2,500 42.50 3.6 2,000 
2,500.01- 3,000 60.50 4.1 2,500 
3,000.01- 4,000 81.00 5.1 3,000 
4,000.01- 5,000 132.00 6.1 4,000 
5,000.01- 6,000 193,00 TAL 5,000 
6,000.01- 7,000 264.00 8.1 6,000 
7,000.01- 8,000 345.00 9.1 7,000 
8,000.01- 9,000 436.00 10.1 8,000 
9,000.01-10,000 537.00 12.0 9,000 
10,000.01 -12,000 657.00 16.0 10,000 
12,000.01-14,000 977.00 18.0 12,000 
14,000.01-18,000 1,337.00 22.0 14,000 
18, 000.01-22,000 2,217.00 26.0 18,000 
22,000.01-28,000 3,257.00 80.0 22,000 
28,000.01-34,000 5,057.00 34.0 28,000 
34,000.01-40,000 7,097.00 40.0 34,000 
40,000.01-70,000 9,497.00 48.0 40,000 
70,000.01 and above 23, 897,00 60.0 70,000 


Article 97 is amended to exclude from 
those who are taxed under Schedule 


IV on the income which they receive 
from pensions, retired pay, allowances, 
and life annuities originating from any 
of the sources taxed under articles 95 
and 96—salaries, wages, emoluments, 
remunerations, ete.-—those who receive 
income from severance pay and pension 
for disability, retirement, old age, and 
death. 

Article 111, which provides for exemp- 
tions from taxation under Schedule IV, 
has been amended (Paragraph VIII) to 
exempt disability, retirement, and old 
age pensions and death benfits. The ex- 
emption formerly applied to ‘pensions 
paid by the Federal Treasury, the civil 
retirement pension fund, or granted 
pursuant to the provisions of the Social 
Insurance Law and its Regulations.” 


Article 141 has been amended by 
changing the table of tax rates under 





Schedule VI: Income from Invested 
Capital to read as follows: 
Annual Net 
Taxable Income Tax Calculation 
On 
Plus excess 
Amount (per- over 
(Pesos) (pesos) cent) (pesos) 
0.01- 2,000 —o 10.0 —_—— 
2,000.01- 5,000 200 11.3 2,000 
5,000.01- 8,000 539 12.6 5,000 
8,000.01- 14,000 917 13.9 8, 
14,000.01- 20,000 1,751 15.2 14,000 
20,000.01- 26,000 2,663 16.5 20,000 
26,000.01- 38,000 3,653 17.9 26,000 
38,000.01- 50,000 5,801 19.3 38,000 
,000.01- 62, 8,117 20.7 50,000 
62,000.01- 75,000 10,601 22.1 62,000 
75,000.01-100,000 13,474 23.5 75,000 
100,000.01-125, 000 19,349 24.9 100,000 
125,000.01-150, 000 25,574 26.4 125,000 
150, 000.01-200,000 32,174 27.9 150,000 
200,000.01-250,000 46,124 29.4 200, 000 
250, 000.01-350,000 60,824 30.9 250,000 
350, 000.01-408, 000 91,724 32.4 350,000 
408,000.01-480, 000 110,516 36.0 408,000 
48, 000.01-720, 000 136,436 40.0 480,000 
720,000.01-840, 000 227,086 45.0 720,000 
840,000.01 and above 281,436 50.0 840,000 


Dividends: Subject to flat of 15 percent in 
lieu of above table; payable by corporation 
on annual profits available for dividends, 

Article 142 has been revised to read 
as follows: Taxpayers who receive in- 
come from “interests,” as defined in 
Paragraphs I-V of Article 125, pay the 
tax rates established in Article 141 
(Schedule VI) on the income received 
from types of annual interest up to 15 
percent; and on the excess income, that 
is, from interests greater than 15 per- 
cent, pay, upon submitting their re- 
turns, the following additional taxes: 
50 percent on the excess income from 
interests when the interest rates are 
from 15 to 18 percent annually; and 90 
percent on the excess income from in- 
terests when the interest rate is more 
than 18 percent a year.—Diario Oficial, 
Mexico City. 

These changes should be noted in U.S. 
Department of Commerce publication, 
Establishing a Business in Mexico, 
World Trade Information Service re- 
port, part 1, No. 55-78, July 1955. 
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Venezuela Sets New Tariff Requirements, 
Restores Lower Import Duties on Pets 


The Venezuelan Government has es- 
tablished prior license requirements for 
certain items, added new classifications 
to the import tariff schedule, and re- 
stored some items to their former lower 
import duties. 

In a series of resolutions published 
on March 4, 1960, and effective the 
same date, a prior license requirement 
was established for the following items: 


$13-04-02. Lubricating oils 

652-01-01. Unfinished cotton textile (without 
bleaching), weighing up to 130 grams per 
square meter. 

652-02-03-01. -2, -3, and -4. Bleached cloth 
of plain fabric, cotton, whose weight does 
not exceed 130 grams per square meter, 
otherwise unspecified. 

652-02-05-1. Bleached cloth of worked fabric, 
cotton, weighing up to 130 grams per 
square meter. 

652-02-06-1, (-2, -3, and -4), dyed cloth of 
plain fabric, cotton, whose weight does not 
exceed 130 grams per square meter, other- 
wise unspecified. 

662-02-08-1. Dyed cloth of worked fabric, 
cotton, weighing up to 130 grams per 
square meter. 

652-02-09-1, (-2, -8, and -4). Stamped or 
printed cloth of plain fabric, cotton, whose 
weight does not exceed 130 grams per 
square meter. 

662-02-11-1. Stamped or nena cloth of 
worked fabric, cotton, whose weight does 
not exceed 130 grams per square meter. 

652-02-12-1, (-2, -3, and -4). Cloth made with 
threads of different colors; of plain fabric 
ure cotton, whose weight does not exceed 
30 grams per square meter. 

652-02-14-1. Cloth made with threads of dif- 
ferent colors, of worked fabric, cotton, and 
those not specified elsewhere, weighing up 
to 130 grams per square meter. 

652-02-15-1, (and -2). Single-colored cloth 
commercially known by the name of poplin, 
**Popelinas.”’ 

652-02-17-1. Cloth not elsewhere specified, of 
cotton, with less than 30 percent of silk, 
wool, or artificial or synthetic textile fibers, 
weighing up to 130 grams ae square meter. 

652-02-19-1. Cloth not elsewhere specified. of 
cotton, with less than 50 percent of artifi- 
cial or synthetic textile fibers, weighing 
up to 150 grams per square meter. 

653-065-02-1. Ath of artificial or synthetic 
textile fibers, pure or mixed, weighing up 
to 150 grams per square meter. 

653-06-04-1. Cloth of artificial or synthetic 
textile fibers, with less than 30 percent of 
silk, or less than 50 percent of other tex- 
tile fibers, weighing up to 150 grams per 
square meter. 

653-06-02-2. Cloth of artificial or synthetic 
textile fibers mixed with base metalic 
fibers, weighing up to 150 grams per 
square meter. 

841-05-01-1. Exterior clothing of natural or 
pure silk, for men. 

$41-05-02-1-A, (and -B). Exterior clothing of 
artificial or synthetic textile fibers, for 


men. 

£41-05-(4-2- (-B, -C, and -D). Exterior 
clothing of wool or fine animal skins, pure 
or mixed, for men. 

$41-05-05-1-A, (-B, -C, -D, and E). Exterior 
clothing of pure or mixed cotton, for men. 

841-06-06-1-A, (-B, -C, -D, and -E). Exterior 
clothing of linen, pure or mixed, for men. 


In ‘resolutions published and effective 
on February 13 and 25, 1960, the follow- 
ing new classifications were added to the 
import tariff schedule, as shown by 


tariff item number, category heading in, 


brackets, specific description, and rate 
in bolivares (1 bolivar—US$0.30) per 
gross kilogram: 


682-08-19-5. [Unspecified manufactured ar- 
ticles of mahogany, ebony, walnut, pali- 
sander or rosewood] with religious motif 
(such as crosses, crucifixes, figures, statues, 
statuettes, medals, rosaries, etc.), 4.00. 

632-09-20-7. [Unspecified manufactured ar- 
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ticles of other classes of wood] with reli- 
gious motif (such as crosses, crucifixes, 
figures, statues, statuettes, medgls, ro- 
saries, etc.), 2.00. 

633-09-06. [Articles of natural or gummed 
cork, not elsewhere specified] with reli- 
gious motif (such as crosses, crucifixes, 
figures, statues, statuettes, medals, ro- 
saries, etc.), 2.00. 

655-06-03-3-F. Cloth, not elsewhere specified, 
woven of cord, cording, etc., of whatever 
textile fiber. for the manufacture of tires 
(except artificial or synthetic fibers), 0.02. 

655-09-06-14. Cloth of whatever textile fiber, 
covered on one side with plastic material, 
4.00. 

663-06-01-4. [Figures, statues, vases, flower- 
pots and similar articles of ornament agd 
adornment except objects of art, of marble, 
alabaster, jasper, granite and other non- 
precious stones] figures, statues, and reli- 
gious images, 2.00. 

663-06-02-4. [Figures, statues, vases, flower- 
pots. and similar articles of ornament and 
adornment, of cement, concrete, gypsum, 
cemented marble, etc.] figures, statues and 
religious images, 2.00. 

666-01-04-3. [Domestic and artistic articles of 
clay) figures, statues, and religious images, 
1.00. 

666-02-04-3. [Domestic and artistic articles of 
china or porcelain] figures, statues, and 
religious images, 1.00. 

666-03-04-6. [Domestic articles, not elsewhere 
specified] figures, statues, and religious 
images, 3.00. 

841-11-04-2-C. Caps, of materials not else- 
where specified except textile fibers, 8.00. 


In a resolution published and effec- 
tive on February 13, 1960, a number of 
items on which rates had been in- 
creased on December 11, 1959 (For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Dec. 28, 1959, 
p. 4) were restored to their former lower 
import duties. These items are shown 
below by tariff item number, descrip- 
tion, rate in bolivares, and previous 
rate in parentheses. 
001-04-01-1. Fighting cocks, 30.00 bolivares 


per unit (100.00 plus 100 percent ad va- 

orem). 

9921-09-02. Birds. not for eating, duty free 
(10000 plus 100 percent ad valorem). 

921-09-03-1. Castrated dogs, 50.00 bolivares 
per unit (100.00 plus 100 percent ad va- 
orem). 

921-09-03-2. Cats, 50.00 bolivares per unit 
(100.00 plus 100 percent ad valorem). 

921-09-03-3. Animals, not for eating, unspe- 
cified, duty free (100.00 plus 100 percent 
ad ~alorem). 


—Gaceta Oficial, February 13 and 25, 
1960, and March 4, 1960. Caracas. 
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Denmark Signs Pacts 
With Rumania, Bulgaria 


Denmark has signed with Rumania a 
trade agreement covering the calendar 
year 1960, replacing an agreement in 
force since March 31, 1954. It has signed 
with Bulgaria a protocol to their trade 
agreement of May 9, 1947, governing 
exchange of goods between the two 
countries, and a new payments agree- 
ment to replace a previous agreement 
also dating back to May 9, 1947. 

Under the agreement with Rumania, 
annual exchange of merchandise will 
amount to 22 million crowns each way, 
or about the same amount as under the 
1954 agreement (1 Danish crown=US 
$0.145). 

In the past Danish-American trade 
has run considerably below the target 
set by the trade agreement. The Danes 
have imported chiefly petroleum prod- 
ucts, feedstuffs, grain, fruit and textiles. 
Their exports have consisted principally 
of dairy products, breeding cattle, hides, 
machinery and equipment, and vegetable 
oils. 

Total value of trade between Den- 
mark and Bulgaria will amount to 16 
million crowns in each direction, sub- 
stantially more than under the 1947 
agreement. 

Danish imports from Bulgaria in the 
past have consisted chiefly of fruit, to- 
bacco, textiles, and metals, and exports 
largely of breeding cattle, machinery, 
and chemicals. 

The new payments agreement with 
Bulgaria differs from the previous pact 
by providing for settlement in convert- 
ible Danish crowns or other convertible 
currencies instead of in Swiss francs, 
and on the whole for simplification of 
thé payments regulations.—U.S. Embas- 
sy, Copenhagen. , 





Cyprus Relaxes Dollar 
Controls on Some Items 


The Cypriot Department of Com- 
merce and Industry has announced that 
it is prepared to consider applications 
from importers for the import from the 
dollar area of pharmaceutical products 
and air-conditioning units for installa- 
tion in public buildings and clinics. Ap- 
plications for pharmaceuticals must be 
accompanied by proforma invoices and 
relative literature. Proforma invoices 
and a copy of the client’s order must 
accompany applications for air-condi- 
tioning equipment. 

The Ministry, in its announcement, 
advised importers not to make any 
commitments until they are issued an 
import license. 





Indonesian rice imports in January- 
September 1959 were 7,625,000 cwt. 
(100 pounds), compared with 10,008,000 
bags in the same period of 1958, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Cuba Bans Exhibits 
Of Foreign Ad-Films 


Exhibition of foreign-produced com- 
mercials in Cuban auditoriums, theaters, 
and motion picture houses, or by *tele- 
vision or similar methods is prohibited 
by law No. 739 of February 19, 1960. 
This restriction applies to stationary or 
animated commercials, silent or with 
sound effects; straight commercials or 
parts of newsreels, reviews, and docu- 
mentaries; or any other film produced 
or processed outside of Cuba. 

The new law stipulates that all com- 
mercial advertisements shown through 
the media referred to must carry the 
legend “Produced in Cuba” for not 
less than three seconds at their ter- 
mination. 

Films containing commercials pro- 
hibited by this law must be cut before 
being exhibited. With the express per- 
mission of the Cuban Institute of Art 
and Motion Picture Industry, films 
presently in the country or on order 
from abroad containing commercial ad- 
vertising prohibited by this law may 
be exhibited, as a transitory exception, 
for a period of 90 days. The Institute 
also has authority to permit showing 
color commercials which cannot be proc- 
essed in Cuba, but the showing of such 
films will be prohibited after installa- 
tion of a color processing laboratory in 
Cuba. 





Venezuela To Permit Customs 
Entry of Pearl Settings 


The Venezuelan Government has 
modified its customs law on importation 
of jewelry containing pearls. By a reso- 
lution published and effective February 
23, customs tariff which prohibited im- 
portation of jewelry containing pearls 
into Venezuela was amended to elimi- 
nate confiscation of their settings. How- 
ever, the forfeiture of pearls still is ef- 
fective. Settings will be appraised to 
determine the import duty on their 
precious metal content and on other 
precious or semiprecious stones com- 
bined with them. 

This customs law modification is 
made by cancelling tariff items No. 
673-01-01-1, No. 673-01-02-1, and No. 
673-01-03-1 and inserting a note into 
the text of the tariff schedule stating 
“When jewelry with natural of culti- 
vated pearls is imported, these pearls 
will be seperated from their settings 
and forfeited, the latter being appraised 
to determine the duty on the precious 
metal of which they are made.” The 
cancelled tariff numbers refer to jew- 
elry of gold, silver, and platinum, re- 
spectively, with natural or cultivated 
pearls. Importation of such items was 
prohibited or reserved to the Govern- 
ment, 


April 4, 1960 
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New Zealand Liberalizes Imports 


New Zealand’s latest step in progres- 
sive relaxation of general import con- 
trols was announced by the Minister of 
Customs on March 10. Main features of 
this action, which affects global imports 


of 300 items, are designation of a new 
licensing category “A,” for which li- 
censes will be issued for the amount 
applied for; increase of allocations for 
many items covered by “basic” alloca- 
tions; inclusion of additional items un- 
der “import replacement (R),” which 
provides that existing license holders 
often can license up to 150 percent of 
their 1959 amounts and for which new 
importers may get licenses; expansion 
of the token (T) scheme to include 
numerous items hitherto under “D” (no 
allocation); and allocation of additional 
funds for a number of important items 
not under “basic’’ quotas, which have 
been licensed on an individual case basis. 
Timber also will be licensed on a world 
basis. The only dollar goods still subject 
to discriminatory import licensing are 
motor vehicles and parts. 

The new “A” category is introduced 
for 31 items, most of which have been 
on “basic” allocations. They are rela- 
tively minor items such as chicory, 
naphthalene, saccharin, pure silk stock- 
ings, upholsterers’ materials, stereotypes 
and electrotypes, and certain brushes. 

The largest group comprises about 90 
items for which the “basic” allocations 
have been increased, some up to 100 
percent. Some of the major items are 
canned fish, cigars, spirits, wines, dex- 
trine, leather gloves, buttons, drapery, 
haberdashery, sheets, towels, tablecloths 
and certain other textile articles, chil- 
dren’s, maids’ and youth’s footwear, var- 
ious leathers, chinaware, glassware, 
clocks, toys, sporting requisites and 
games, cameras, wallpapers, stationery, 
earthmoving machinery, food mixers, 
metalworking machinery, certain pipes, 
and tool handles. 


Fifty-two new replacement (“R’”) 
items are added to the 109 already 





Uruguay Suspends Duties 
On Grain, Forage Imports 


Effective March 17, all import duties 
and other charges on importation of 
grains and forage byproducts have been 
removed for 180 days by the Uruguayan 
National Council of Government. 

By an earlier decree, soybean oil im- 
ports were freed on March 15 from all 
controls, including surcharges and prior 
deposit requirements, and relieved of 
50 percent of normal customs duties 


and other fees.—U.S. Embassy, Monte- 
video. 


listed in the 1960 schedule. This cate- 
gory is important in the program of 
liberalization and flexibility. Some new 
items of probable interest to U.S. ex- 
porters are dried fruits (except apples) ; 
canned pineapple; rice; certain drugs 
and chemicals; dyes and dyeing ma- 
terials; scientific instruments; fur skins; 
pianos; emery paper and cloth; periodi- 
cals; electric motors; measuring appli- 
ances; most tools; tractors; and sewing 
machines. 


The token (‘‘T’’) scheme has been en- 
larged to 140 items. For most, the token 
provision is 10 percent of 1956 imports. 
Some examples of the new “T” items 
are roasted coffee and coffee essence; 
canned meats; sheep-dip; items in the 
apparel, footwear, and hoisery fields; 
building boards; power lawnmowers; 
cocoanut oil; white lead in oil; and 
detergent powder in bulk. 


Further applications will now be con- 
sidered for the 50 items not under 
“basic” allocations for which additional 
funds have been provided. These items 
include woolen piece goods; paper pulp; 
pick-up hay balers; and agricultural, 
dairy, printing, and industrial ma- 
chinery. 


Iraq Requires Registration 
For Import, Export Licensing 


Applications for registration of new 
firms and merchants in Iraq will be ac- 
cepted by the Director General of Im- 
ports and Exports during the calendar 
year 1960, the Government has an- 
nounced, and persons and firms not reg- 
istered with this Government agency 


will not be granted import and export 
licenses. Also applicants must be regis- 
tered with the Directorate General of 
Income Tax and with one or more 
Iraqi Chamber of Commerce. 


Applicants are required to attach the 
following documents to the information 
form: A _ certificate from any com- 
mercial bank operating in Iraq con- 
firming that the applicant has a cur- 
rent account with the bank and that his 
financial strength enables him to enter 
into business transactions; two photo- 
graphs of the applicants or of the direc- 
tors of the company; and a copy of the 
company’s articles of association duly 
authenticated. 

In addition to the foregoing documen- 
tation, a non-Iraqi applicant must sub- 
mit his residence permit and a certifi- 
cate from the Directorate of Foreign 
Exchange, Central Bank of Iraq, con- 
firming that he has brought with him 
into Iraq an amount not less than 10,- 
000 Iraqi dinars ($28,000).—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Baghdad. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS— 


Colombia Issues Rules To 
Decrease Contraband 


Colombia has issued additional rules 
and regulations for importation of 
merchandise classified under the prior 
import license system. 


Decree 322 of February 9, specifically 
designed to reduce eontraband into Co- 


lombia, provides that the import of 
mechandise subject to prior license re- 
quirements will be considered as contra- 
band whenever it is imported under one 
or both of the following conditions: 
Without the required import license 
and/or when the license has been ob- 
tained on the basis of classification: of 
the merchandise under another import 
tariff item. 

The procedure to be followed and the 
penalties applicable in both instances 
are set forth in the decree, which pro- 
vides that the opinion of the Superin- 
tendent of Imports will be obtained as 
to the desirability of allowing the 
merchandise to be imported. With a 
favorable opinion, the merchandise may 
be imported, but the customs duties 
will be increased in the amount of 10 
percent of the c.if. value of the mer- 
chandise at the place of nationalization. 
However, in case of an unfavorable de- 
cision, the merchandise must be re- 
shipped within 1 month. A bond in the 
amount of double the c.i.f. value of the 
merchandise must be posted to guar- 
antee both arrival at a foreign port and 
payment of a fine of 5 percent of the 
value of the shipment. If not reshipped 
within 30 days, the cargo will be con- 
sidered abandoned and becomes the 
property of the State. 


Public officials who nationalize im- 
ports without following the specific pro- 





Argentina Moves To . 
Acquire Foreign Credit 


The Argentine National Government 
reportedly will soon issue a decree au- 
thorizing the contracting of foreign 
credits totaling up to US$120 million 
for railroad ($30 million), highway ($70 
million), and port rehabilitation ($20 
million), The credits, to be of 8-year 
term, with 40 percent payable in the 
first 4 years, are to be guaranteed by 
a state bank and are to be used for 
equipment for private construction 
firms. 

Meanwhile, in the Province of Tucu- 
man, the Chamber of Deputies granted 
authorization on March 11 to the Pro- 
vincial Government to negotiate credits 
to the amount of US$60 million from 
specified private sources in the United 
States and another 75 million German 
marks from a German consortium.— 
U.S. Embassy, Buenos Aires. 
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“udice to 


cedure outlined in the decree will be 
dismissed from office. Commission of 
unlawful acts by importers and cus- 
toms officials jointly, will result in for- 
feiture of the merchandise without prej- 
invocation of the penalties 
provided in the penal code. 

Customs circular 2564 of February 12 
instructs customs officials with respect 
to the procedure to be followed in carry- 
ing out the provisions of decree 322.— 
U.S. Embassy, Bogota. 

The changes should be noted in U.S. 
Department of Commerce publication, 
Licensing and Exchange Controls—Co- 
lombia, World Trade Information Serv- 
ice reports, part 2, No. 59-25, April 
1959. 





Belgium Regulates Imports: 
Of Some Petroleum Products 


The Belgian Government, under two 
decrees, now requires all refiners or 
importers of petroleum products to have 
in Belgium the necessary storage equip- 
ment for their products and to main- 
tain a minimum stock of these products. 

The equipment may be either owned 
or leased on a long-term basis and must 
be of a minimum capacity of 10,000 
cubic meters. The products covered are 
gas oil, light fuel oil, and fuel oil resi- 
dues. A volume of 5,000 cubic meters 


of these products must be carried as 
a minimum stock on hand. 


The legislation, effective December 
28, 1959, further provides that the Min- 
ister of Economic Affairs may authorize 
exceptions to these provisions. 


BFC's newest list of guides, 
handbooks, and other studies 
relating to basic foreign 
trade procedures 


Sources of 
Information on 


FOREIGN 
TRADE 
PRACTICE 


Sold for 25 cents by U.S. Department 
of Commerce Field Offices and the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 


Government Printing Office, Washing- 


ton 25, D.C. 


Iceland and U.S.S.R. 
Sign Trade Protocol 


A new protocol to the Icelandic-So- 
viet trade agreement of August 1, 1953, 
covering exchange of goods in the period 
1960-62 was signed in Moscow on Jan- 
uary 23. 


Icelandic imports from the Soviet 
Union will include the following, 
amounts in metric tons unless other- 
wise specified: Anthracite coal and coke, 
2,000; gasoline, 45,000; gas oil, 215,000; 
fuel oil, 135,000; concrete reinforcing 
bars and other iron-steel products, 8,000; 
gas pipes, 2,000; wheat flour and bran, 
3,000; rye meal, 3,500; potato flour, 350; 
automobiles, 500 units; timber, 40,000 
cubic meters; machinery and equipment, 
including road construction machinery, 
machinery for metalworking, electric 
equipment, electrical tools and appli- 
ances, to a value of 3 million Icelandic 
crowns; automotive spare parts, 2 mil- 
lion crowns; underground cable, alumi- 
num wire, and other aluminum products, 
3 million crowns. 


Icelandic exports to the Soviet Union 
will include the following, amounts in 
metric tons unless otherwise specified: 
Frozen fish fillets, 30,000-32,000; salt 
herring, 12,000; woolen blankets, parkas, 
and miscellaneous, to a value of 6 mil- 
lion crowns. Quantities of frozen her- 
ring, wool, and sheepskins will be de- 
termined by special agreement.—US. 
Embassy, Reykjavik. 





Greece Mitigates Licensing 
Embargo on Rice Imports 


On February 13, Greece authorized 
import licenses for rice provided rice 
importers‘export twice the quantity im- 
ported and that at least twice as much 
foreign exchange as is spent for imports. 
Export and import transactions must 
be accomplished by the same person. 

This ruling lifts partially the de facto 
embargo on rice imports imposed last 
fall when rice was made subject to im- 
port licensing (Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, December 7, 1959, page 10). 

Possibilities for sale of U.S. rice in 
Greece under this formula appear to 
have been removed by a subsequent fall 
in the export price of Greek rice. Im- 
porters who wish to export rice have 
to. buy at the domestic rate of $150 to 
$170 per ton and can sell no higher than 
$110. on world markets. Under these con- 
ditions dealers probably could not make 
up the loss on imports of U.S. rice— 
U.S. Embassy, Athens. 





U.S. exports of finished manufac- 
tures in January fell from $935 million 
to $855.8 million, due chiefly to declines 
in exports of individual commodities in 
this economic class, the Bureau of the 
Census reports. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
SUPPLEMENT 


@ The last in a series of four summaries of economic 
developments in 1959 and prospects in 1960 for individual 


countries of principal interest to U.S. traders and investors. 


In This Issue 


Eighteen Countries in Africa and the Near East 
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© The first summary, covering the Far East, appeared in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly on February 29, 1960, the second, covering 
Western Europe, on March 14, and the third, covering the 
Western Hemisphere, on March 21. 














Union of 


South Africa 


Following a continued softening for 18 
months ending June 1959, the Union’s 
general economic health steadied, 
strengthened, and showed encouraging 
signs of improvement as the year closed. 


Recovery from the 1958 slump was 
evidenced in several sectors: Metal and 
wool prices were slightly higher, the 
year-end foreign trade balance was more 
favorable than at the close of 1958, ex- 
ports were moderately higher, gold 
production reached an alltime record, 
and plans for the relaxation of some 
import restrictions were underway. 


While prices of domestically produced 
goods remained steady, prices of im- 
ported goods rose, with correspondingly 
lengthened delivery dates—to as much 
as 8 months on a few items. 


Retail trade was good but not brisk, 
in comparison with the high point in 
postwar retail trade. While 1959 was 
a somewhat sobering period for whole- 
salers as well as retailers, both groups 
anticipated favorable business conditions 
in 1960. 


Position of the U.S. in Union Trade 


United States exports to the Union 
totaled $220.7 million in 1959 compared 
with $248.6 million in 1958, a decrease 
of 11.2 percent. United States imports 
from the Union rose to $118.6 million 
from $99.3 million in 1958, a gain of 
19.5 percent. 


A decrease in total Union imports in 
1959, as well as in imports from the 
United States, reflects the general con- 
tinued tightness in the South African 
economy after the boom trade years of 
1956 and 1957. Following a wide relax- 
ation of import controls in 1957, imports 
into the Union had soared. An ensuing 
drain on gold and foreign exchange re- 
serves was of concern to the Govern- 
ment, which had reinstituted trade con- 
trols (licensing) in mid-1958. Concur- 
rently, the effects of the general U.S. 
recession in 1958 were felt in the na- 
tional economy, accompanied by a 
severe drop in wool prices. 


Indicative of reactions in 1959 to 
these combined factors was a _ dis- 
appointing reduction in U.S. cotton, 
iron and steel, construction machinery, 
and automobile exports to the Union. 
The continued prohibition of imports of 
automobiles valued at more than $2,240 
f.o.b. contributed to the severe decline 
in the latter shipments. In the first 6 
months of 1959, U.S. automobile exports 
alone were off $13.7 million from the 
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comparable period in 1958. Imports of 
motor vehicles costing more than $2,240 
f.o.b. will be virtually excluded in 1960 
also. 


Exports of rock lobster to the United 
States continued both strong and a 
steady income producer for the Union. 


Union Trade, Reserves; 1960 Policy 


Imports from all sources continued 
to exceed exports in 1959, excluding 
movements of gold, but the adverse 
trade balance improved. Imports in 
January-November 1959 at $1,243 mil- 
lion and exports at $1,094 million left 
an adverse balance of $149 million. 
Figures for the comparable 1958 period 
were: Imports, $1,443 million; exports, 
$995 million; adverse trade balance, 
$448 million. It appears that imports 
for the entire year 1959 will not be as 
great as the $1,539 million for 1957 or 
the $1,559 million for 1956. 


At the year end, the South African 
Reserve Bank held foreign exchange 
reserves, and gold, of $432.88 million, 
up $118.82 million from 1958 year-end 
reserves. The Government repaid in 1959 
the entire amount—$36.2 million— 
drawn in 1958 from the International 
Monetary Fund. 


The Government announced, in De- 
cember 1959, a relaxation of import 
controls for 1960. Although a continua- 
tion of the licensing of imports may 
be expected until balance-of-payments 
pressures are clearly and substantially 
relieved, the effect of the 1960 policy 
will be to permit entry of a larger 
group of consumer goods. 


Category A goods are no longer sub- 
ject to quotas. These goods include a 
long list of items for personal consump- 
tion, such as coffee, tea, piece goods, 
elastic fabrics, yarns and threads, man- 
made staple fibers, and sewing machines 
for home use. On category B items, in- 
cluding heavier, commercial-type equip- 
ment, a 40-percent advance issue against 
1959 quotas was made. 


Wool Sales; Gold, Diamond Production 

The first half of the Union’s 1959-60 
wool selling season ended on December 
18, 1959, with prices generally in the 
sellers’ favor and at levels higher than 
the season’s opening quotations. Re- 
spective figures for the weight and value 
of wools sold at all South African ports 
in the period July 1 through November 
30 in 1958 and 1959, are: Weight, 120 
million pounds and 132.2 million pounds; 
value, $46.48 million and $65.52 million. 

The average price per pound in 1959 
was 49.58 cents, compared with 38.72 
cents in 1958. 

Total gold production in 1959 ex- 
ceeded 20 million ounces valued at 
slightly more than $703 million, a gain 







of 11.5 percent over 1958. A new high in 
diamond sales was recorded. Net sales 
for the year were $254 million, up $39 
million from the previous record year 
of 1957. Gem stones accounted for 69 
_percent of 1959 diamond sales. 


Conditions in Agriculture, Industry 


Heavy, welcome rains at the year 
end in most districts, with accompany- 
ing high average temperatures through- 
out the Union, marked a good growing 
season. Drought has, for a prolonged 
period, plagued the northwestern area 
of the Cape Province. Except in that 
area, the Union’s farmers looked for 
bumper harvests of maize and other 
cereals. Livestock in all areas except 
Cape Province’s northwestern section 
will benefit from excellent grazing con- 
ditions. Fruit harvests, also, are ex- 
pected to be heavy and of good quality. 

Dairy production in 1959 exceeded 
consumption demand levels by the end 
of the year. December saw a steady 
wool market, following increasing and 
firming prices in November. 


The cotton crop in 1959, although not 
as heavy as anticipated, established an 
alltime production record of 34,500 
bales of 500 pounds each, compared with 
the previous record, attained in 1955, 
of 32,800 bales. 


As of the end of November 1959, the 
Union had produced 869,974 tons of 
sugar, compared with 868,974 tons in 
the comparable 1958 period. Estimated 
production for the full -1959-60 season 
is 1,039,550 tons. 

Conditions in factories and engineer- 
ing shops were quiet in 1959, and pro- 
duction was far short of hopes for 1960. 
Order- books must be substantially filled 
before manufacturers have a sound ba- 
sis for expecting an economic revival. 

However, two important new develop- 
ments transpired in 1959—the Industrial 
Development Corporation announced 
the establishment of a research group 
to investigate the possibilities of syn- 
thetic rubber manufacture in the Union, 
and the largest timber mill in South 
Africa, backed by American capital, 
was opened. Both events are significant 
in portending further establishment of 
domestic productive operations. 


Nigeria 


The Nigerian economy progressed 
favorably in 1959. There was a general 
expansion in foreign trade with exports 
to the United States in the first 9 
months of 1959 nearly double those in 
the corresponding period of 1958. An 
outstanding event in 1959 was the first- 
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time visit of a U.S. Trade Mission to 
Nigeria. 

Several new American investments 
are planned and more are expected to 
be announced in the near future. In 
view of the dollar import liberalization 
measures of recent months, the gen- 
erally favorable attitude toward for- 
eign investment, and the political in- 
dependence that is set for October 1, 
1960, the Federation of Nigeria offers 
excellent prospects for American busi- 
ness. 


Total Trade and Trade With U.S. 


For the first 9 months of 1959 the 
value of total Nigerian imports ex- 
ceeded that of total Nigerian exports. 
However, Nigeria’s balance of trade 
with the United States at the end of 
the period was distinctly favorable. 

Total exports were valued at £127,- 
514,000 (£1—US$2.80) and imports at 
£128,882,000, bringing the import sur- 
plus to £1,368,000. Both imports and ex- 
ports in the first, three quarters of 1959 
showed gains over the corresponding 
period of 1958—imports increased by 
£9,099,000 and exports increased by 
£28,638,000. 

Imports from the United States drop- 
ped to £5,880,597 in the first 9 months 
of 1959 from £7,574,390 in the 1958 
period. However, the full effect of dollar 
liberalization, introduced by Nigeria in 
July 1959, had not yet been felt. 

While total Nigerian exports in the 
first 9 months of 1959 increased almost 
30 percent over exports in the like 
period of 1958, shipments to the United 
States nearly doubled, going to almost 
£8.7 million from about £4.6 million. 


Investment Company of Nigeria 

The Investment Company of Nigeria, 
which has been formed to assist in the 
creation, expansion, and modernization 
of industrial, commercial, and agricul- 
tural enterprises in Nigeria, has raised 
£1 million in equity capital by selling 1 
million shares in lots of 100 shares on 
the open market. There were 85 sub- 
scribers, 

Most of the shares are held by British 
companies already operating in Nigeria. 
However, buyers also included Swiss, 
French, Dutch, and West German firms, 
as well as two American companies. A 
number of individual Nigerian business- 
men also purchased small blocks of 
stock, . 

The Federal Government has loaned 
£500,000 to the new company, and nego- 
tiations are being conducted with the 
Regional Governments for further loan 
capital. The company is already ex- 
amining several proposals for invest- 
ment in Nigeria, among them a steel 
rerolling mill for processing scrap iron. 


Investment Interest in Specific Fields 
American, British, and Israeli firms 
are interested in the manufacture of 
bicycle and automobile tires in Nigeria. 
The country’s present and potential pro- 
duction of high-quality rubber and its 
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increasing investment in roads and ve- 
hicles are favorable factors. 


The Nigerian Government has ex- 
amined several proposals for the con- 
struction of a flour mill iri Nigeria, and 
will soon select a firm to put up the 
mill. A large American soft-drink man- 
ufacturer has licensed the Western 
Nigeria Development Corporation, the 
Eastern Region Development Corpora- 
tion, and a private firm in the Northern 
Region to bottle and distribute its prod- 
ucts. 

The Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry is considering five British bis- 
cuit manufacturers’ offers to establish 
a biscuit-baking plant near Lagos. A 
Swedish firm is conducting a detailed 
investigation of the possibility of re- 
constituting powdered milk near Lagos. 
The British subsidiary of a Canadian 
shoe manufacturer is establishing a 
shoe-manufacturing plant in Apapa. 
The plant will use Nigerian leather and 
rubber. 


United Kingdom sugar interests may 
establish a sugar-refining plant, with an 
annual capacity of 40,000 tons, near 
Jebba; surveys. are being conducted to 
choose 25,000 acres for planting. Two 
firms are interested in manufacturing 
leather from Nigerian hides and skins 
in the Northern Region. It is probable 
that work will begin soon on a paint 
manufacturing plant. A Hong Kong firm 
is investigating the possibility of estab- 
lishing an enamelware factory in 
Nigeria. The initial capital investment 
might be about £20,000. 

The West Africa Program of the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund has com- 
pleted feasibility studies for a nail faé- 
tory in Port Harcourt, a brick and tile 
industry in the Western Region, a glass 
factory in Port Harcourt, a meat in- 
dustry for the Kano area, and low-cost 
housing in the Lagos area. 


Other Loans, Plans for Development 


The United Nations Special Fund in 
December 1959 earmarked $700,000 to 
be used in exploring the feasibility of 
constructing a hydroelectric project 
that would involve the use of dams on 
the River Niger at Kurwasa and on the 
Kaduna River at Shiroro. 

The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development is to super- 
vise a feasibility study which will em- 
phasize the agricultural implications of 
the hydroelectric project being consid- 
ered. 

An agreement covering a loan of 
$800,000 for the construction of a ware- 
house at Apapa was signed with the 
U.S. Development Loan Fund in late 
November. 

The Government of the Western Re- 
gion has published its Economic Devel- 
opment Plan for 1960-65. The plan calls 
for a total capital expenditure of £68.3 
million, and will concentrate on the 
development and improvement of agri- 
culture and industry. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is also expected to announce 


its economic development program, 
which will be coordinated with the 
Western Region’s plan and those of 
the other regions. 


Agricultural and Mineral Production 


Production of cocoa during the 1958- 
59 crop year reached an alltime high of 
over 140,000 long tons, compared with 
the poor crop of 80,000 tons in the pre- 
ceding year. Falling world prices for 
cocoa, however, have led to some con- 
cern that use of the country’s sterling 
balances may be required to support 
prices paid to producers. 


Peanut production dropped somewhat 
from the record crop of the preceding 
year. Palm oil and palm kernel produc- 
tion varied only slightly from 1958. 

Petroleum production is beginning to 
reach significant proportions. Tin and 
columbite production continued to show 
recovery from the depressed activity of 
recent years. 


Kenya 


The year 1959 saw a general upturn 
in many phases of Kenya’s economy in 
contrast with the recession in 1958. 
Foreign trade rose and both value and 
quantity of several leading exports, 
especially agricultural products, in- 
creased. Most of these exports found 
receptive markets and adequately good 
prices. Total imports also were up 
slightly. The inflow of investments, vital 
in providing needed capital growth and 
in improving Kenya’s unfavorable trade 
balance, appeared to be gaining new 
impetus by the end of 1959. 


It is widely assumed that the deci- 
sions and discussions of the recently 
concluded constitutional conferences in 
Londén will have a vital bearing on cer- 
tain phases of Kenya’s immediate eco- 
nomic future. 


Foreign Trade Rise; Export Gain 

Projected totals for 1959 indicate a 
total foreign trade for Kenya of ap- 
proximately £100 million. This total is 
almost £6 million higher than that for 
1958 (£2.830=US$1). Some £870,000 of 
this gain are represented by increased 
net imports, over £1 million by increased 
reexports, and the remainder—some 
£4.1 million—by increased domestic ex- 
ports (excluding reexports). As a result 
of the improved export position, Ken- 
ya’s trade deficit for 1959 should show 
a decrease, according to these estimates, 
of some £4.2 million. 


The 1959 rise in the total value of 
domestic exports is attributable to in- 
creases in the volume of several leading 
agricultural exports whose sale prices 
either remained strong or improved. 
From a long-term point of view, the 
increase in volume of Kenya’s exports 
is significant since it was caused, to an 
important extent, by a concerted and 
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continuing effort to promote the sale 
of Kenya's produce abroad. This appears 
to be a new and vigorous approach by 
Kenyan economic interests. It is being 
realized that, to compete on the mar- 
kets of today’s highly competitive world, 
a country the size of Kenya must do 
a “selling job.” In addition to sending 
representatives abroad, increased at- 
tention has been given to the mainten- 
ance of consistently high quality, suit- 
able packaging, etc. 

Coffee exports increased only 0.9 per- 
cent by volume in the first 10 months 
of 1959 compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1958. This slight volume 
increase was not sufficient to offset the 
effects of the slump in world market 
prices for coffee, although some Kenya 
coffee shipments are reported to have 
been purchased at prices above the 
world average. Total Kenya coffee ex- 
ports, therefore, decreased in value by 
approximately 3 percent. By early Jan- 
uary 1960, Kenya coffee was averaging 
above 400 shillings per hundredweight 
(1 shilling = US$0.14), a price somewhat 
better than the average for the 1958-59 
season. 

Sisal exports increased approximately 
20 percent by volume and a huge 51 
percent by value. These figures reflect 
a combination of increased local produc- 
tion and a healthy world market with 
excellent prices for Kenya sisal. 

Certain good-quality Kenya products, 
notably minerals, are exported in only 
limited quantities. For 1960 and the 
immediate future, it is expected that 
there may be some further gradual in- 
creases in the production of a few min- 
erals such as meerschaum and soda ash 
as new foreign markets are developed; 
but nothing spectacular is anticipated. 

The United Kingdom was the most 
important of Kenya's customers in the 
first 10 months of 1959, followed closely 
by West Germany. The United States 
was the third most important purchaser, 
followed by India, Italy, Union of South 
Africa, Japan, the Netherlands, and 
Australia, in the order given. 


Slight Increase in Import Trade 

Total imports in the first 9 months 
of 1959 increased some £530,000 by com- 
parison with the like period in 1958. 

Among the principal imports that 
showed varying degrees of increase (by 
value) were industrial and commercial 
machinery (nonelectric), electric ma- 
chinery, apparatus and _ appliances, 
clothing, cotton yard goods (in the 
main, partially processed), iron and 
steel goods, such as joists, girders, in- 
gots, pipes, and sheets, paper, paper- 
board, and their manufactured deriva- 
tives, rubber tires and tubes, medicinal 
and pharmaceutical products, and gas, 
diesel, and other fuel oils. 

The increases in value of the above 
and some other imports were more than 
enough to offset the effects of decreases 
in imports (by value) of such products 
as automotive gasoline, kerosene, syn- 
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thetic yard goods, passenger road ve- 
hicles, railway track materials, and 
blankets and traveling rugs. 

Britain remained by far the most im- 
portant of Kenya's suppliers in the first 
10 months of 1959, followed in descend- 
ing order by Iran, West Germany, 
Union of South Africa, Japan, India, 
the United States, the Bahrein Islands, 
France, and Italy. 


U.S. Trade With Kenya; Prospects 


Kenya’s exports to the United States 
in 1959 paralleled the 1958 volume. 
United States exports to Kenya in 1959 
were lower than in 1958 by about 
£100,000. 


Kenya’s principal imports from the 
United States in the first 8 months of 
1959 were tractors, tractor parts, lu- 
bricating oils (a big decrease in 1959, 
due _ primarily to increased purchases of 
lubricating oils from the Middle East), 
passenger cars, and motor vehicle chas- 
sis, bodies, frames, and parts. Kenya’s 
principal exports to the United States 
during the 8-month period were pyreth- 
rum and coffee (by far the most im- 
portant), tea, hides and skins, wattle- 
bark extract, and sisal. 

United States sales to East Africa 
probably will continue to decline in the 
foreseeable future for a number of rea- 
sons. 


Agricultural machinery of American 
design now produced in the United 
Kingdom and South Africa is of com- 
parable quality and lower price than 
imports from the United States. It is 
expected that as production grows in 
these countries and a wider variety of 
items are manufactured’ increasing 
quantities will be imported into Kenya. 

Competition from European maufac- 
turers and subsidiaries of American 
manufacturers located oversea is be- 
coming more severe as other products, 
too, improve in quality and design (e.g., 
automobiles). 

Price is the overriding factor with 
most merchants in East Africa and they 
state that American prices are not com- 
petitive. 

There is a certain loyalty to British 
and European products both because of 
trading habits and inclination. This loy- 
alty has been strengthened by the long 
absence of American goods from the 
market, owing to dollar exchange re- 
strictions in force from World War II 
until recently. 


The East African market is so small 
and remote that American businessmen 
have not shown much interest in it. 
Also, American manufacturers, both 
large and small, show disinclination to 
negotiate with East African business- 
men. It is also said that American prod- 
ucts are not backed up with adequate 
servicing and parts. 

Local dealers apparently do not do 
justice to their American franchises, 
are understocked with parts, and give 
inadequate service. 


Liberalization of Dollar Controls 


During 1959, mainly on July 1, the 

Kenya Government relaxed or removed 
licensing restrictions from most dollar- 
account goods other than motor ve- 
hicles. By the end of the year, there 
still had not been time for these ex- 
change relaxations to make any signi- 
ficant change in the import totals, 
. On February 2, 1960, the Kenya Gov- 
ernment announced the removal of re- 
strictions—including all discriminator) 
restrictions—on: most dollar-zone pur- 
chases. Only a few items still require 
licenses; most of these, controlled to 
protect local industries, have neve: 
significantly entered into United States- 
Kenya trade. 


Agricultural Output, Exportation 


Kenya’s economy, based almost en- 
tirely on agriculture and the export of 
agricultural products, is highly vulner- 
able to fluctuations in world markets 
and world prices. It has no means of 
correcting the imbalance in its economy 
speedily or inexpensively, since it lacks 
known important mineral deposits or 
prime movers—coal or oil—and has 
only limited hydroelectric development 
(although it does have some undeve!- 
oped hydroelectric potential). 


An important element in the com- 
paratively favorable agricultural export 
picture at the end of 1959 was the 
fruition of Kenya’s postwar agricultura! 
development program. The productivit) 
of farms and the quality of the produce 
are improving significantly in various 
areas as a result of the development 
program which includes: (1) Convert- 
ing African farms, under the land con- 
solidation program, into economic units 
suitable for modern farming methods 
and (2) combining this land consolida- 
tion program with an intensive educa- 
tional drive to convert Africans from 
subsistence farming to cash-crop pro- 
duction and modern farming techniques. 


Need for Further Industrialization 


To provide a better balanced economy 
and a means of livelihood for Kenya ‘s 
rapidly growing population, further in- 
dustrialization (only 13% percent of the 
gross domestic product in 1958) is es- 
sential. 

Given reasonable prospects for po- 
litical stability, the continued gradual 
expansion ,of manufacturing (mostly of 
consumer goods and processing of ag)i- 
cultural products) can be expected. Fac- 
tors likely to keep the rate of industrial 
growth relatively small are precisely 
those that limit its extent at present, 
e.g., inadequate investment funds, pau- 
city of skilled labor supply, and a re!- 
atively limited range of local raw maie- 
rials for processing. 

The most important industrial deve!- 
opment in 1959 was the announcement 
in September that. the Shell Compan) 
of East Africa, Ltd., and British Petro- 
leum (E.A.), Ltd., had signed an agree- 
ment with the Kenya Government prv- 
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viding for the construction of an oil 
refinery at Mombasa. 


The new refinery is to be large enough 
to provide all of the petroleum products 
needed in British East Africa. 


Troubled Labor Picture 


The labor picture as a whole at the 
year’s end was complicated and in flux. 
Labor-management relations were 
troubled in several areas. Labor union 
membership seemed to be growing, pri- 
marily as a result of considerable or- 
ganizing efforts. The general level of 
African wages, as well as African pro- 
ductivity, almost certainly was rising. 

The most serious strike in 1959, from 
the point of view of the Kenya economy 
as a whole, was a railroad strike during 
November and December in which al- 
most all of the African railway em- 
ployees participated. European and 
Asian employees continued working and, 
with the help of employees’ relatives 
and other non-African volunteers, a 
fairly substantial part of railway serv- 
ices was continued during the strike. 


Encouragement of Tourism 


The first 6 months of 1959 brought 
28,120 tourists to East Africa, the 
heaviest 6 months on record for East 
African tourism, and 3,600 more than 
in the first 6 months of 1958. It is be- 
lieved that the second half of the year 
continued the same upward trend and 
that the full year will prove to have 
been the biggest on record for numbers 
of tourists visiting Kenya. 

The Kenya Government, in an effort 
to encourage the development of tourist 
facilities, has granted special income 
tax concessions for new hotels and ex- 
tensions to existing hotels catering to 
the tourist industry, and has provided 
for the refund of customs duties paid 
on “fixed” equipment for hotels, 


Spanish Sahara 


Spanish Sahara, the Spanish Terri- 
tory on the west coast of Africa south 
of Morocco, heretofore little known ex- 
cept for the name, is soon to be a field 
of intensive petroleum exploration ac- 
tivities. 

Interest in Petroleum Exploration 

The promulgation by the Spanish 
Government of a new petroleum law in 
the Boletin Oficial del Estado of De- 
cember 29, 1958, and supplemental 
Government regulations published in 
the Boletin Oficial del Estado of June 
27, 1959, removed some important lim- 
itations to foreign capital participation 
in petroleum enterprises, including 
those operating in Spanish Africa. The 
investment climate of Spanish Africa 
was further improved by the new Span- 
ish investment law of July 27, 1959. 

On January 10, 1960, the Spanish 
Government announced the granting of 
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petroleum exploration concessions in 
the Spanish Sahara to a number of 
American-Spanish and American com- 
panies. The terms of these concessions 
were to be discussed with each indi- 
vidual company before the actual grant- 
ing of exploration permits. 


Permit awards to five of these com- 
panies were published in the Boletin 
Oficial del Estado of February 13, 1960. 
The companies and groups included, and 
the number of their permits in paren- 
theses, were: CAMPSA, Cities Service 
Petroleum Corp., Richfield Sahara Pe- 
troleum Co., and Banco Espanol de 
Credito (4); Phillips Oil Co. (2); 
CEPSA-Spanish Gulf Oil Co. (5); Texas 
(Spain), Inc., and California’ Oil Com- 
pany of Spain (CALTEX) (6); and At- 
lantic Exploration Co. (1). 


The companies that have received 
such confirmations of their concessions 
are proceeding without delay with their 
operations. 


The companies that have been in- 
formed of their concessions but have 
not yet received final approval and per- 
mits are reported to include Standard 
Oil Co. (Ohio); Tidewater Oil Co.; 
Union Oil with Fierro banking inter- 
ests; and Sun-Pure-Champlin-Fierro. 


The concession area in the Spanish 
Sahara was reported to cover some 
21.6 million acres divided into 36 blocks. 
The expenditures of all the companies 
over the next 6 years have been esti- 
mated at some $200 million. 


In view of the conditions described 
below, the initial stage of exploration 
work by the companies will probably 
have to be conducted from mainland 
Spain or. perhaps from the Canary 
Islands, 


Physical Characteristics of the Area 


The Province of Spanish Sahara, 
which constitutes most of Spanish 
West Africa, originally included a por- 
tion of the former Spanish territory on 
the west African coast transferred to 
Morocco under the agreement of April 
7, 1956. This is now called the Mo- 
roccan Province of Tarfaya. All of the 
statistical data given here do not re- 
flect this change, however. Some of 
the figures date back to the time prior 
to actual transfer of the territory in 
1958. 

The Spanish Sahara, prior to the 
transfer, covered 298,875 square kilo- 
meters, but now covers about 266,000 
square kilometers. The area is mostly 
flat, the highest point, Uargziz, being 
only 390 meters high. The climate is 
hot, especially inland. The average 
yearly temperatures at Villa Cisneros, 
an Atlantic port, vary between 18° and 
20°C. and the average humidity is be- 
tween 67.5 and 70 percent. 

Total population, at the time of the 
census of December 31, 1950, was 
13,627. Estimated population in 1957 
was even less—8,750, including 7,315 
Moslems and 1,435 Europeans. The pop- 
ulation of the principal city, Aaium, in 


1957 was 5,520, of whom 254 were Eu- 
ropeans. Principal occupations are agri- 
culture (cereals and fruit trees), cattle 
raising, and fishing. 


Indicators of Extent of Development 


Information for 1959, other than that 
relating fo petroleum concessions, is 
not available. A few facts are furnished 
below, generally for 1957. 


Industry is nonexistent. In 1957, the 
area had eight electric power stations 
with a total capacity of 751 kilowatts 
and an output of 126.5 kilowatt-hours. 
The number of electric current users 
was 170. 


Transportation is limited to air and 
ship traffic to the coastal area; in 1957, 
293 planes entered the principal airport, 
Villa Cisneros. Inland transportation is 
difficult as there were, in 1957, only 16 
trails totaling 6,086 kilometers. Total 
number of vehicles, excluding animal- 
drawn carts, was 70. 

Foreign trade of the area in 1955 
amounted to 3,675 metric tons imported 
and 3,584 tons exported. Foodstuffs and 
live animals were the chief exports. 

There were 8 primary schools in 1957 
with an enrollment of 156 Spanish and 
23 African pupils. 


Tunisia 


Tunisia entered 1960 with much more 
optimism than prevailed in 1959. The 
uncertainty and apprehension which 
followed the December 1959 devalua- 
tion of the French franc and the Tu- 
nisian Government’s decision not to de- 
value reduced considerably most eco- 
nomic activities in the early months 
of 1959. However, by the end of the 
year, relations with France were clari- 
fied, Tunisia received control of its for- 
eign exchange, foreign trade was lib- 
eralized, prices were holding up, private 
investment was increasing, and tourism 
was developing. This progress has been 
encouraging, in view of the limited na- 
tional resources and the continued prob- 
lem of unemployment. 


Optimistic Business Outlook 


Greater economic stability and a 
more optimistic outlook at the end of 
the year began to be reflected in brisker 
commercial activities, an increase in 
import and sales of consumer goods, 
and a rise in bank deposits. Thus, Tu- 
nisia entered 1960 with at least some 
of its problems solved or eliminated. 

Tunisia remained in the franc zone. 
However, its foreign exchange holdings 
were individualized, all exchange trans- 
actions now being registered in a spe- 
cial dollar drawing account (Compte 
droit de tirage) at the Bank of France. 

The Franco-Tunisian Customs Union, 
established in 1955, and the common 
customs tariff were abolished. A new 
tariff, simplified and with lower rates 
for most capital goods, went into effect 
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on October 1, 1959. This establishment 
of clearer economic relations between 
Tunisia and France resulted from the 
financial and commercial agreement of 
September 5, 1959, signed after months 
of negotiations. 


More Competitive Foreign Trade 

With major aspects of Franco-Tu- 
nisian economic relations clarified, the 
Tunisian Government could speed up 
the implementation of its announced 


policy of free competition <n foreign . 


trade. 


The Tunisian market became more 
competitive owing to the liberalization 
of imports of a long list of commodities, 
mostly capital goods; the opening of 
global quotas, formerly reserved for the 
European Payments Union (EPU) 
countries, to all supplying countries; 
and lesser privileges accorded to France 
under the new commercial and tariff 
agreement, combined with the already 
established policy of bilateral trade 
agreement. Although Tunisia has no bi- 
lateral trade agreement with the United 
States, the Tunisian Government has 
established a dollar import program 
which is now being implemented. 


United States trade with Tunisia (ac- 
cording to the U.S. Census figures) 
shows an increase in U.S. exports from 
$6.7 million in 1958 to $9.3 million in 
1959, and a drop of imports from Tu- 
nisia from $3.2 million to $2.6 million. 

Opportunities for U.S. exports to Tu- 
nisia may be enhanced in 1960, pro- 
vided the United States can meet the 
increased competition from other sup- 
pliers. 

Tunisia was provisionally accepted for 
GATT membership in November 1959, 
rate negotiations of tariff concessions 
to take place at a future date. 


Increased Private Investment 


Despite some unfavorable factors still 
present, there are indications that pri- 
vate foreign capital is welcome. In im- 
plementation of this attitude the Tunis- 
ian Government signed the Investment 
Guaranty Agreement in March 1959. 
Foreign capital is particularly welcome 
in nonpublic service-type investments, 
and in the fields favored by the Tunis- 
ian Government. Tunisian private or 
Government participation is preferred. 

Foreign capital investment projects, 
under consideration at the end of 1959, 
included a superphosphate plant (Swed- 
ish), a petroleum refinery (a group of 
oil companies including U.S. firms), a 
detergent plant (British), and a steel 
mill (German). The Arab Bank opened 
a branch in Tunis at the end of the 
year. ° ' 

Private investment in the first 9 
months of 1959 was reported at 8.2 mil- 
lion dinars ($19.5 million), the highest 
‘since 1953, when the total for the entire 
year was 10.7 million dinars. Petroleum 
exploration and chemical industries 
were the principal beneficiaries. 

Domestic private investment received 
considerable help from the Revolving 
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Loan Fund (established with U.S. aid) 
of the Societe Tunisienne de Banque 
(STB). Since the Fund’s inception in 
1958, 52 loans, 37 of them made in 1959, 
have been to various Tunisian enter- 
prises, including those in the fields of 
transportation, fisheries, food process- 
ing, plastics, and clothing. 

The National Investment Company, 
financed by private and Government 
funds and established for the promo- 
tion of Tunisia’s industrialization and 
development, began operations in 1959. 
It has not yet shown any tangible re- 
sults. 


Progress in Petroleum Exploration 


Work on the TRAPSA pipeline, link- 
ing the Algerian oilfields with the Tu 
nisian port of La Skhirra, has pro- 
gressed on schedule and is due to be 
completed in October 1960. The oil ex- 
pected to flow through the TRAPSA 
line will bring double benefits to Tu- 
nisia—transit royalties revenue and oil 
for domestic use. The proposed refin- 
ery, which is expected to use the Al- 
gerian crude from the line, will un- 
doubtedly bring added benefits. 


The Amerada Oil Co., Rimrock Tide- 
lands Company of Freeport, Louisiana, 
and Mobil Producing Tunisia, the lat- 
ter established as the vehicle for Mobil 
International participation in its coop- 
erative venture with Societe de Recher- 
ches et d’Exploitation des Petroles en 
Tunisie (SEREPT), are proceeding with 
the preliminary stages of petroleum ex- 
ploration work. 

Natural gas was struck in November 
on an island off Monastir but no fur- 
ther information on the strike is avail- 
able. 


Continued U.S. Aid 


Tunisia continued to receive U.S. aid 
under the Economic Assistance Agree- 
ment of March 26, 1957. In USS. fiscal 
year 1959, the amounts were as fol- 
lows: Special assistance, $20.1 million; 
technical cooperation, $1.7 million; and 
assistance under Public Law 480, title 
II, $7.8 million, and title III, $200,000. 
The title II assistance covered work 
and refugee relief and child-feeding pro- 
grams; title III aid represented pro- 
grams of voluntary agencies. 

The fiscal year 1960 program includes 
$20 million for special assistance; $2 
million for technical cooperation; and, 
under Public Law 480, $10 million for 
title II programs and $100,000 for title 
III programs. 

Assistance was also provided by the 
Development Loan Fund. Of the $8,- 
650,000 in loans granted, $6,250,000 
went to the Tunisian esparto grass pulp 
plant. This is a joint venture of Amer- 
ican private investors and the Tunisian 
Government. The Tunisian National 
Railroad received $2,400,000 for equip- 
ment and machinery to improve its 
services. 


Other Economic Developments 
The 1959-60 season was an off year 





for Tunisian olive oil, the total yield 
being officially estimated at 35,000 
metric tons compared with 130,000 tons 
for the 1958-59 season. However, with 
the carryover from the latter season, 
the surplus for export through Novem- 
ber 1, 1960, is estimated at from 29,000 
to 34,000 tons. 


A surplus for export is expected for 
durum wheat and barley; soft wheat 
will have to be imported. 

Recognizing the tourist industry po- 
tential, the Tunisian National Tourist 
Office is expecting to construct addi- 
tional hotel facilities. Plans for a 250- 
to 300-room Hilton Inn have also been 
discussed. The Tourists Office reported 
that, in the first 9 months of 1959, 
6,758 tourists visited Tunisia in organ- 
ized groups, half of them from West 
Germany. The total number of tourists 
in this period was 50 percent greater 
than in the corresponding period of 
1958. 


Angola 


The Angolan economy in 1959 en- 
tered into a recession which is being 
keenly felt by the business community. 
The prosperity previously experienced 
was due to extremely favorable cof- 
fee prices on the world market. There 
appears to be little likelihood that these 
prices will soon rise to their former 
levels. 


Economic Recession 


If the economy is to advance at its 
pace in recent years, it cannot depend 
on coffee as its major export; and other 
tropical products probably will not fill 
the gap even if their prices increase. 
At present, sisal is the only such prod- 
uct that has had an upward price trend. 
For the Angolan economy to develop 
at a steady rate it must achieve greater 
diversification of production and not be 
as dependent as now on the export of 
tropical products. 

The decline in coffee prices does not 
necessarily mean that the Angolan cof- 
fee producers are suffering financial 
losses. The effect of lower prices and 
slightly rising labor costs has been to 
cut the producers’ and large exporters’ 
profit margins so that, instead of earn- 
ing extravagant returns, they are earn- 
ing only comfortable profits. 

The overall effect of lower profits for 
coffee has been far-reaching in that 
lower profits have meant less money 
spent on goods and services. Thus, the 
businessmen—who formerly were sup- 
plying all kinds of goods and services 
to the producers and exporters—have 
been the ones to feel the real impact 
of the coffee price decline; and in a like 
manner this influence has been spread 
to other sectors of the economy. 

Government measures are beginning 
to lessen the impact of the depression 
on the fishing industry, but a long-term 
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solution is not in sight. The Government 
waived the income tax for the industry 
in 1959 and a Fund is being organized 
to provide financial assistance to the 
industry. If this entity, which at present 
has no capital, is provided with an ade- 
quate amount of money, the effects of 


its operations may be felt toward the 
end of 1960. 


Trade Deficit; Low Exchange Reserve 


The outlook for trade is not encour- 
aging. The deficit in the trade account 
for the first 10 months of 1959 was 
295,355 contos (1 conto=1,000 escudos 
=about US$35), an amount far ex- 
ceeding the 129,457-conto deficit for the 
like period in 1958 as well as the deficit 
for the 1956 and 1957 periods. 

Angola’s invisible balance tradition- 
ally has been unfavorable. The basic 
trade problem is that the values of the 
country’s exports continue to decline 
while the values of imports continue to 
rise. Moreover, large expenditures for 
imports of goods for the development 
plan will be required for years to come. 

In October 1959 the reserves of the 
Exchange Fund of Angola reached their 
lowest level since mid-1956. 


These adverse trade and exchange 
factors caused the Board of Foreign 
Trade to limit drastically the authori- 
zation of imports to absolutely essen- 
tial items during the last 3 months of 
1959. By the end of the year, the Ex- 
change Fund’s position was slightly im- 
proved but it is believed that there still 
was a large but as yet unspecified trade 
deficit,, and the situation remained 
serious. zr 


Portuguese Trade With Angola 


The chronic problem of the transfer 
of payments between Angola and Portu- 
gal continues to be a source of increas- 
ing concern for businessmen and Gov- 
ernment officials. 

The deficit in trade with the Metro- 
pole for the first 10 months of 1959 was 
924,091 contos, an increase of 80,941 
contos over the corresponding period 
in 1958, thus making it more difficult 
than ever for creditors in Portugal to 
receive payment from their Angolan 
debtors. Apparently this situation is al- 
lowed to exist because many exporters 
of wine and textiles in the Metropole 
have no markets other than Angola and 
the other Overseas Provinces in which 
to sell their products. This transfer 
situation discourages Portuguese busi- 
nessmen from trading with Angola 
when sales can be made elsewhere. 

Banks are said to hold 1 billion An- 
golan .escudos waiting to be changed 
into Metropolitan currency. Private par- 
ties are said to hold another 400 mil- 
lion es@udos, 


Encouraging Signs of Economic Growth 


There are some bright spots in the 
Angolan economy. The Second Six Year 
Development Plan which began in 1959 
was not given its funds in 1959, so that 
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projects were financed by such stop- 
gap measures as spending money held 
over from the First Plan, making pur- 
chases on credit, and borrowing from 
funds held by the Angolari Government 
for other purposes. 

It is hoped that the money to imple- 
ment the Second Plan will be provided 
by the Portuguese Government early 
in 1960. The availability of these funds 
may ease the _ transfer-of-payments 
problem somewhat, since, in contrast 
with the First Plan, which used a large 
amount of Angolan currency, a larger 
proportion of the funds provided for the 
Second Plan will come from the Met- 
ropole and be in Metropolitan escudos. 
Metropolitan escudos spent in Angola 


' could be used to settle accounts with 


creditors in Portugal. 


The National Development Bank, 
which is to make loans to private enti- 
ties in Portugal and the Overseas Prov- 
inces, is being organized. Although this 
bank may not exert influence on the 
Angolan economy for some time, it fills 


anvimportant gap in development fi- 
nancing. 


Extractive, Construction Industries 


According to statistics prepared by 
the Bank of Angola, production of the 
extractive industries increased in the 
first 8 months of 1959 as compared 
with production in the corresponding 
period in 1958. Increases were reported 
for copper, diamonds, manganese, and 
iron but decreases for magniferous ore 
and petroleum. New oil discoveries by 
Petrofina give some promise of larger 
oil output, but prospects for markedly 
increased production remain very un- 
certain. 

The building boom continues to be 
an important factor holding up the sag- 
ging economy. The main source of funds 
financing this construction boom are no 
longer coffee profits but Angolan 
escudos which the Bank of Angola holds 
earmarked for exchange into Metro- 
politan currency. e 

Private parties holding Angolan es- 
cudos for conversion into Metropolitan 
escudos have invested in buildings while 
awaiting the availability of Metropoli- 
tan currency. 


Cameroun 


Cameroun’s balance of commodity 
trade in 1959 was favorable for the 
second consecutive year—a gratifying 
achievement for a country on the brink 
of independence. Exports of cocoa, cof- 
fee, and bananas, the principal cash 
crops, decreased in value from 1958. 
However, a positive commercial balance 
was achieved because of significant in- 
creases in exports of palm nuts, rubber, 
and lumber and decreases in imports 
due to conservatism in European busi- 
ness circles induced by the prospect of 


Cameroun’s independence. 


Trade with the United States in the 
first 11 months of 1959 reflected a de- 
crease in imports into Cameroun of 15 
percent against the comparable 1958 
period and an increase in sales to the 
United States of 17 percent. Cameroun 
increased its 1959 exports to the Soviet 
bloc by 11 percent over the 1958 level, 
while imports from: the bloc remained 
steady. Trade with European Common 
Market countries continued on the same 
level, but trade with other African 
areas increased. 


A France-Cameroun monetary policy 
was established providing for unlimited 
convertibility between the French met- 
ropolitan franc and all legal tender in 
circulation in Cameroun, as well as the 
free transfer of funds between Cam- 
eroun and other countries of the franc 
zone. 

Purchases of goods from the United 
States are subject to strict control by 
the French Exchange Control Office, 
which implements franc-zone dollar im- 
port controls in Cameroun. Perhaps the 
newly independent Cameroun Govern- 
ment will petition French exchange of- 
ficials to liberalize import licensing reg- 


ulations applying to hard-currency pur- 
chases. 


Favorable Balance of Trade 


By the end of November 1959, Cam- 
eroun’s balance of commodity trade was 
favorable. The total value of imports 
for the first 11 months of the year was 
17,473 million francs, compared with 
19,376 million in 1958, a decrease of 
nearly 2 billion francs. Total exports in 
the 11 months were valued at 20,677 
million francs, a gain of nearly 475 
million francs over exports, valued at 
20,201 million francs, in the correspond- 
ing 1958 period. The positive balance of 
3,204 million francs in 1959 was almost 
four times the positive balance of 825 
million francs in 1958. 


Exports for the first 11 months of 
1959 decreased in tonnage by less than 
1 percent from 1958 but gained in total 
value by 2.4 percent because of the in- 
crease in export prices (f.o.b. Douala). 
Greatest increases in export prices were 
recorded for lumber, rubber, and palm 
and palm kernel products. Largest de- 
creases in tonnage were recorded for 
peanuts, palm and palm kernel oil, and 
bananas. 

Cameroun’s total imports for the first 
11 months of 1959—320,614 tons valued 
at 17,473 million francs—were 6.9 per- 
cent less in volume and 9.8 percent less 
in value than for the like period in 1958. 

Imports of raw materials, equipment, 
and finished consumption products 
showed marked percentage decreases 
in 1959 from 1958. Imports of foodstuffs, 
beverages, fuels, and lubricants showed 
percentage increases. Tobacco imports 
fell off percentagewise because of in- 
creased local production and consump- 
tion of locally made Bastos cigarettes. 
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Trade With U.S. and Other Areas 
Trade with the United States still 
remains an insignificant factor in Cam- 
eroun’s overall foreign trade. Cameroun 
imported only 966.7 million francs’ 
worth of American goods in the first 11 
months of 1959 as compared with 1,144 
million francs’ worth in the 11 months 
of 1958. On the other hand, the United 
States purchased a larger part of Cam- 
eroun’s exports in 1959 (through No- 


vember) than it did in 1958. Exports to 
the United States rose to 1,380.5 mil- 
lion francs in 1959 from 1,143 million 
in 1958. 


Communist countries have intensified 
their efforts to expand trade with Cam- 
eroun. Total imports from Soviet bloc 
countries increased only slightly in value 
—from 322.4 million francs in 1958 to 
323 million in 1959—but Cameroun ex- 
ports to the Soviet bloc increased mark- 
edly—from 1,251.1 million francs to 
1,396.7 million, 


In the first 11 months of 1959, Cam- 
eroun imported 217,036 tons of goods 
valued at 13,231.2 million francs from 
the European Common Market area (in- 
cluding overseas territories of European 
Economic Cooperation countries), as 
compared with 202,782 tons valued at 
14,652.2 million frances in the like period 
in 1958. Exports to the Common Market 
area amounted to 292,800 tons valued 
at 17,096.5 million francs, against 298,- 
491 tons valued at 17,008.5 million 
francs in 1958. 


Status of Investment 


Private investment in Cameroun re- 
mained at a very low level in 1959. If 
anything, there may have been a cer- 
tain amount of liquidation, particularly 
during the latter half of the year, as the 
outburst of terrorism and the prospect 
of independence caused the European 
business community to assume a pos- 
ture of extreme prudence. 


Public investment was reduced con- 
siderably; however, the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC) Development 
Fund approved several economic-social 
projects for Cameroun totaling about 
960 million francs, some of which had 
been submitted in 1958. 

In late October 1959, an EEC mission 
visited Cameroun to discuss current in- 
vestment projects being submitted to 
the EEC Development Fund. 


Budgetary, Currency Developments 


The total budget for the fiscal year 
(concurrent with the calendar year 


1959) was balanced at 12,489 million 
francs, 1,639 million francs, or 15 per- 
cent, more. than the budget for 1958. 
However, this combined operation and 
investment budget was only balanced 
with French assistance amounting to 
about 2,175 million francs. For the first 
6 months of independence, that is until 
June 30, 1960, the French have agreed to 
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continue subsidizing the Cameroun Gov- 
ernment at about the same rate of con- 
tribution as in 1959. 


On May 6, 1959, Prime Minister 
Ahidjo announced the Cameroun Plan, 
which, over the next 25 years, is to 
double the country’s standard of living 
(present average income is 22,400 francs 
per capita) in accordance with antici- 
pated natural demographic growth. To 
achieve this, Cameroun will have to in- 
vest between 11 billion and 15 billlion 
francs per year. The overall plan will 
be divided into five quinquennial plans. 

Bank loans totaled 10,036 million 
francs by the end of September 1959, 
a decrease of nearly 1 billion francs 


from the corresponding period in 1958. © 


This reduction in the loaning activity 
of banks probably reflects the very con- 
servative “wait and see” attitude adopted 
by most European credit associations 
and banks in view of all the uncer- 
tainties created by independence. 


In accordance with an exchange of 
letters between the French and Cam- 
eroun Governments on December 25, 
1959, it was agreed to maintain the CFA 
franc as Cameroun’s monetary unit un- 
til such time as Cameroun should de- 
cide to issue its own currency, and to 
allow freedom of transfer of funds be- 
tween Cameroun and other countries in 
the franc zone. 


Total disposable money on hand by 
the end of the third quarter of 1959 
was 12,727 million francs, as compared 
with 12,254 million a year earlier, an 
increase of 3.9 percent. This relatively 
unimportant advance in the amount -of 
total disposable money in comparison 
with the 20-percent increase of the 
year before is probably the result of 
the stabilizing and reformative effects 
of the French regime which has re- 
stored confidence in the French frane 
to which the CFA franc is pegged. 


Fishing, Mining, Manufacture 


The fishing industry has just recently 
begun to be exploited. In spite of Cam- 
eroun’s relatively limited coastline— 
barely 300 kilometers (kilometer =0.62- 
137 mile)—its fishing industry looks 
quite promising, for the country is well- 
endowed with numerous salt-water la- 
goons, in addition to the huge estuary 
of the Wouri River at Douala, and more 
fish is being eaten in southern Cameroun 
each year. Marketed fish is usually 
dried and smoked. 

Mineral production and exports fell 
off in both quantity and value from 
1958. The discovery of the vast Minim- 
Martap bauxite reserves, estimated at 
500 million tons to 2 billion tons, was 
officially confirmed by the Government. 
However, the absence of both water and 
rail transportation at the deposit’s iso- 
lated location, more than 460 kilometers 
from the sea, precludes exploitation in 
the near future. 


Manufacture in Cameroun is still em- 


bryonic. Total industrial production in 
1959 was estimated at approximately 
11 billion francs, or 2 billion francs more 
than in 1958. The only significant in- 
dustrial development in 1959 was the 
large increase in output of the French- 
owned subsidiary of the French Alu- 
minum Monopoly; production was 
44,000 tons, compared with 32,000 tons 
in 1958. 


In 1959, power produced by Societe 
Energie Electrique du Cameroun at 
Edea approximated 800 million kilo- 
watt-hours, as opposed to 621.7 million 
in 1958. This output represented 92 per- 
cent of total electric power generatcd 
in Cameroun. 


Trade unionism continued to have 
little affect on Cameroun politics. 


Competitive Rural Production 


Improvement in the quality and con- 
sistency of Cameroun’s cash crops, di- 
versification of crops, and larger pro- 
duction in certain agricultural sectors 
not yet well exploited were important 
1959 objectives. 

Cameroun’s cash crops—cocoa, cof- 
fee, and bananas—are also the principal 
products of most other West African 
countries, eausing fierce competition. 
Most economic experts in Cameroun 
recognize that much of the cocoa grown 
in other parts of Africa is superior to 
their own, that world coffee surpluses 
are mounting, that the banana market 
has fallen off somewhat, and that Cam- 
eroun will not always be able to rely 
on a protected market in France. It is 
therefore generally agreed that empha- 
sis should be placed-on bettering the 
quality of these crops rather than in- 
creasing the quantity. 


The current cocoa season, which he- 
gan October 1, 1959, and will end in 
September 1960, promises to be as pro- 
ductive as the 1958-59 season, and may 
even slightly surpass the 60,389 meiric 
tons marketed then (54,037 tons were 
exported). Production in 1959-60 is 
roughly estimated at 62,000 tons. The 
quality of Cameroun cocoa, reflected in 
larger production of “superior” grade 
cocoa, improved somewhat in 1958-59. 

Zhe amount of coffee exported from 
Cameroun in the 1958-59 season (No- 
vember 1, 1958, through October 31, 
1959) totaled 30,193 tons, or approxi- 
mately 18 percent more than the 25,- 
579 tons exported in 1957-58. 

Coffee prices fell considerably in 1958- 
59—17 percent for Arabica and 30 per- 
cent for Robusta. Fortunately, the Gov- 
ernment heeded the demands of the 
Arabica coffee planters and, in July 
1959, created a price stabilization fund 
similar to the one established for Ro- 
busta coffee the season before. * 

For the first 11 months of 1959, the 
banana market fell off markedly from 
sales in 1957 and 1958, At the end of 
November 1959, marketings in Cam- 
eroun had dropped to 54,760 tons from 
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77,291 in 1957 and 65,601 in 1958—a 29- 
percent decrease from 1957. The price 
of bananas has remained almost con- 
stant at 16.1 francs per kilogram (kilo- 
cram=2.2046 pounds). The decline in 
banana production is largely due to 
the fact that the principal banana- 
crowing region is in one of the two 
most troubled areas in Cameroun. 


Transportation and Communication 

Maintenance of the 12,000-kilometer 
road network in Cameroun was at a 
slightly higher level in 1959 than in 
1958. 

Total railroad freight’ tonnage for 
the first 9 months of 1959 decreased 
slightly to 488,500 from 499,800 in 1958. 
Douala-Chad Railroad Project is still 
only in the talking stage, although it 
has been thoroughly studied by compe- 
tent economists and discussed with, both 


French and European Economic Com-. 


munity officials. 

There were 697 ship entries in the 
first 9 months of 1959 as compared 
with 630 in the like period of 1958, an 
increase of about 10 percent. The total 
amount of merchandise loaded and un- 
loaded decreased to 625,000 tons from 
648,000 in 1958. The ‘Development Fund 
of the European Economic Community 
approved in 1959 the reconstruction of 
the Port of Douala’s four oldest ship's 
berths at a cost of 880 million francs, 
but turned down two other projects for 
the construction of a special tanker 
pier and additional warehouses. 

Air traffic in Cameroun during the 
first 9 months of 1959 increased in 
flights and passengers but decreased in 
freight and mail from the September 
1958 level. Douala and Yaounde alone 
accounted for nearly 85 percent of the 
passengers and 80 percent of the freight 
carried in Cameroun. 


United 
Arab Republic - 


Egypt 


The outlook for the Egyptian econ- 
omy has improved. A mild deflationary 
tendency and pessimism in the local 
markets was replaced in the fourth 
quarter by a limited measure of opti- 


mism in business and Government. cir- 
cles. Despite many problems, there is a 
feeling that future industrial develop- 
ment, land reclamation, the Aswan high 
dam, and economic development plans 
will provide better conditions in Egypt. 


April 4, 1960 


Togo 


Togo, a French-administered United 
Nations Trust Territory in West Africa, 
had in 1959 its first favorable commod- 
ity balance of trade since 1955. Exports 
of coffee and cocoa were primarily re- 
sponsible for the gain. 


Foreign Trade; U.S. Position 


In the first 10 months of 1959, ex- 
ports, mostly agricultural products, 
reached a value equivalent to US$15.1 
million while imports amounted to $13.2 
million, providing a favorable balance 
of $1.9 million. Togo’s increase in over- 
all export trade for the entire year is 
expected to be reported at 14 percent 
over 1958. 

The improved trade picture is due 
almost entirely to increased exports of 
coffee and cocoa,.which together repre- 
sented, by value, 75 percent of exports 
in the first 10 months. 

France is Togo’s best customer and 
also its largest supplier of imported 
goods. France, in 1958, took 73 percent 
of Togo’s exports by value. The United 
States was second, with 15.1 percent. 
France provided 46.6 percent of Togo’s 
imports in 1958. Other principal sup- 
pliers in 1958, and the percentage of 
their participation, were: Ghana, 11.9; 
the United Kingdom,- 9.6; Netherlands 
Antilles, 5.1; Netherlands, 4.8; and the 
United States, 1.8. 

Principal U.S. exports to Togo in 
1958 were wheat flour, tobacco and 
tobacco products, petroleum, rubber 
tires, metal products, automobiles and 
spare parts, tractors, steam motors, 
compressors and pumps, and refrigera- 
tion equipment. 

Togo’s principal imports in the first 
6 months of 1959 were textilés, petro- 


Near East 


Confidence in Egypt's Economy 

Confidence has been encouraged, in 
part, by the $56 million loan from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development to help finance the 
widening and deepening of the Suez 
Canal, which was widely interpreted as 
evidence of the West’s faith in the pros- 
pects for economic growth in Egypt. 
The principal encouragement, however, 
is a market for Egyptian cotton that is 
the most bouyant in 6 years. 

Because Egypt is finding both a good 
Western market for its current raw 
cotton and a substantial foreign de- 
mand for the products of its textile 
mills, the new foreign trade policy an- 
nounced last August 31 is getting off 
to a good start. This policy represents 
a determined effort to recapture West- 
ern markets, which can provide diverse 
foreign exchange to finance needed im- 


leum products, tobacco, machinery, rice, 
automobiles, pharmaceuticals, metal 
products, distilled drinks, and sugar. 


Assumption of New Responsibilities 


Togo is scheduled to become a fully 
independent country on April 27, 1960, 
and its Government will gradually as- 
sume responsibility for many of the 
country’s public services, which pre- 
viously had been performed mainly by 
France. The Government has announced 
its intentions to “live within” its finan- 
cial means in providing public services. 

The 1960 budget—the first balanced 
budget—will be funded from local re- 
ceipts. Reportedly, no subsidy will be 
requested from France, which formerly 
provided’ financial assistance to meet 
budget deficits. 

The Togo Government plans to take 
steps to diversify its economy, particu- 
larly exports. Great hope is placed on 
the development of its phosphate re- 
sources. The first phosphate exports 
are to start at the end of 1960 and are 
expected intitially to equal 30 percent 
of the value of Togo’s total exports 
in 1959. 

The important role played by exports 
in Togo’s economy is evidenced by the 
fact that duties levied on foreign trade 
provide about 90 percent of the coun- 
try’s budgetary receipts. When exports 
are down, all of Togo feels an imme- 
diate impact. 

In Togo’s trade for the 10-year period 
1949-58, seven agricultural products 
made up 90 percent of the Republic’s 
exportss by tonnage, according to a re- 
cently completed survey. The seven 
products were palm nuts, palm oil, 
cocoa, coffee, copra, manioc flour and 
tapioca, and peanuts. These exports 
amounted to 95.1 percent, by value, of 
Togo’s total exports in 1958, the last 
full year for which data are available. 


ports and economic development proj- 
ects. Success. in such an effort is 
vitally needed since Egypt is living on 
its capital as far as foreign exchange 
is concerned. 

President Gamal Abdul Nasser an- 
nounced as a national goal the doubling 
of national income within 10 years, 
which is to be accomplished in part 
through a second Five-Year Plan in- 
volving an estimated expenditure of 
E£873 million (E£1=US$2.87, at offi- 
cial rate). 

The year was also characterized by 
a notable increase in United States 
economic cooperation activities in the 
Egyptian Region. 


Trade With the United States 


Egyptian imports from the United 
States increased 105 percent from $51.8 
million in 1958 to $105.9 million in 1959. 
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This increase resulted primarily from 
shipments of grains, tobacco, and other 
products under Public Law 480. The 
United States became Egypt’s most im- 
portant supplier in the third and fourth 
quarters of 1959, followed by Western 


Germany, the Soviet Union, and the 
United Kingdom. 
Egyptian exports to the United 


States declined by 5.6 percent from 
$17.8 million in 1958 to $16.8 million 
in 1959. 


The outlook in 1960 is for a level of 
U.S. trade with Egypt substantially 
above that for 1959. New development 
programs which increase the demand 
for industrial equipment are being im- 
plemented. The Government’s new for- 
eign trade policy will provide the im- 
porter freer choice as to the origin of 
goods and increased assurance as to the 
availability of foreign exchange. The 
increasing convertibility of currencies 
lessens the importance of the dollar gap 
as a limiting factor. The probability of 
additional Public Law 480 Title I sales 
agreements and additional Development 
Loan Fund and Export-Import Bank 
of Washington credits should increase 
market possibilities for U.S. products. 

A US. Department of Commerce 
Trade Mission visited the United Arab 
Republic in January and February of 
this year. The activities of this group in 
exchanging commercial and investment 
information and opportunities should 
contribute materially to an increase in 
the volume of trade between the two 
countries. 


Development Plans and Investment 


Economic development plans continue 
to be debated within the Government. 
Although a tremendous amount of pub- 
licity has been given to the second 
Five-Year Plan, which is scheduled to 
begin July 1, 1960, final details have not 
yet been formulated and indications are 
that several more months will elapse 
before they become definitive. Report- 
edly, the agricultural part of the plan 
will require the largest investment~ 
approximately E£450 million. The por- 
tion devoted to industrialization, known 
as the Five-Year Industrialization Pro- 
gram, will involve an investment of 
about E£423 million. The program en- 
compasses not only manufacturing in- 
dustries but also mining development, 
including petroleum, and electric power 
production. ; 


Meanwhile, President Nasser an- 
nounced on December 23 that the cost 
of the first Five-Year Industrialization 
Program would be E£304 million, of 
which contracts for E£225 million had 
been concluded and others for E£79 
million were being concluded. 

The Government is prepared to 
draw upon funds from domestic and 
foreign private sources to supplement 
those from state-financed sources in 
order to accomplish the degree of in- 
dustrialization necessary to meet Pres- 
ident Nasser’s goal of doubling the 





national income in 10 years. The de- 
gree to which domestic and foreign 
private investment will be utilized, as 
against state-financed investment, will 
become more apparent only as the in- 
dividual projects of the new Five-Year 
Plan are announced and approved..A 
large share of the plan will undoubtedly 
be executed under state financing and 
management. 

The recent nationalization of the two 
leading commercial banks has been dis- 
couraging to the private business com- 
munity. On the other hand, President 
Nasser made several public statements 
late in 1959 indicating roles for both 
domestic and foreign private capital. 
In addition, official approval of the con- 
struction of three pharmaceutical plants 
involving 60-percent foreign private and 
40-percent Egyptian private participa- 
tion was encouraging to advocates of 
private enterprise. Foreign private cap- 
ital will be in demand particularly in 
undertakings requiring important tech- 
nical contributions. On the whole, the 
outlook for the domestic and foreign 
private investment sectors appears to 
have improved somewhat during the 
past year. 


Syria 


Severe droughts during the past 2 
years have resulted in shortages in Syr- 
ian agricultural production, especially 
wheat. Since Syria normally exports 
wheat but currently imports, the 
droughts have had an unfavorable ef- 
fect on the country’s foreign exchange 
position. Although this effect will cor- 
rect itself with normal rainfall, pros- 
pects for the crops now seeded are un- 
certain. 


United States Trade With Syria 


The participation of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and private business in the 
1959 Damascus Fair was a significant 
step in bringing American products be- 
fore the Syrian consumer, and Ameri- 
can participation will be repeated in 
the 1960 fair. The visit of a United 
States Trade Mission to the major 
business communities in Syria in Feb- 
ruary 1960 should also have a signifi- 
cant influence on U.S. trade with Syria. 
These two major trade promotion efforts 
by the United States are expected to as- 
sist materially in increasing trade with 
Syria when the exchange problem has 
been overcome. 

Syrian imports from the United 
States declined by 25 percent from $15.9 
million in 1958 to $11.8 million in 1959. 
This decline, following a trend in evi- 
dence since 1956, was accentuated by 
import restrictions established in June 
1956 to conserve foreign exchange. 

Principal U.S. exports included truck 
and bus tires, other tires and rubber 
products, wool rags and used clothing, 
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synthetic fibers and manufactures, lube 
oil, machinery, automobile parts and 
accessories, and medicinal and pharma- 


ceutical preparations. The market for 
U.S. products might be expected to im- 
prove with the return of a more nearly 
normal exchange situation and with 
the long-term industrial development of 
the Region. 

- Syrian exports to the United States, 
consisting primarily of sheepskins, and 
unmanufactured wool, increased by &6 
percent—from $5.1 million in 1958 to 
$9.5 million in 1959. 


Industrial Development, Production 


In an attempt to diversify the indus- 
trial base and to decrease dependence 
of agriculture on rainfall, the Govern- 
ment of the United Arab Republic an- 
nounced a 5-year industrial plan and 
a 10-year economic development plan. 
Important projects outlined in the plans 
include expansion of Syrian petroleum, 
mining, and textile industries; building 
of extensive irrigation and power proj- 
ects; construction of roads and bridges; 
and the establishment of the Industrial 
Bank. 


Private enterprise and the Ministry 
of Industry have been responsible for a 
rather high rate of activity in the es- 
tablishment of new industry. There has 
also been a considerable increase in 
industrial production in several estab- 
lished industries. 

Two new cement plants (Aleppo and 
Homs) are to be brought into produc- 
tion soon. Meanwhile, the established 
plants in Damascus and Aleppo pro- 
duced 400,815 metric tons of cement 
in 1958 as compared with 314,950 metric 
tons in 1957. Asphalt production was 
somewhat higher in 1958 than in 1957, 
and.may have risen even higher in 1959 
on account of the completion of the 
Homs refinery. With an increase of 3,000 
metric tons in domestic tobacco produc: 
tion, the Tobacco Monopoly has been 
seeking cigarette manufacturing ma- 
chinery with the expectation of increas- 
ing the output of that industry. 

Permits for the construction of indus- 
trial and commercial buildings increased 
in 1958 to provide for some 125,000 
square meters (1 square meter=10.8 
square feet) of floor area as compared 
with 107,000 in 1957. 

Between October 1958 and September 
1959, the Ministry of Industry licensed 
some 216 projects. These represent a 
capital investment from the private 
sector of about S£52,500,000 (approxi- 
mately S£3.60=US$1) and include a 
wide range of large and small industry 
construction or expansion. Some ex- 
amples are flour, vegetable oil, textiles, 
carpets and blankets, tin containers, 
batteries, metalwork, rubber shoes, pre- 
pared food, medical preparations, an‘ 
plastic products. 

Work on the important Qamishli-La- 
takia railroad, which will provide a <i- 
rect line between the grain-producing 
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Jazirah area and the coast, was in- 
augurated in February 1960. 


Drop in Exchange Holdings 


Gold and foreign exchange holdings 
dropped seriously in 1958, according to 
the latest available data, which are pro- 
vided by the Central Bank to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Computed in 
U.S. dollars, the position as of Decem- 
ber 1958 reflected a decline in gold and 
foreign exchange holdings at the Cen- 
tral Bank of approximately $23 million 
and a decline of such holdings at com- 
mercial banks of $2 million as compared 
with 1957. 

Commercial bank deposits throughout 
1958 were consistently higher than in 
1957, reflecting only slightky the usual 
seasonal withdrawals. As of December 
1958, time and demand deposits totaled 
S£219,616,000 as compared with S£193,- 
044,000 in December 1957. 


The Industrial Bank began operations 
during 1959, and, despite the lim- 
ited capital of S£12,500,000 and the 
failure to develop a deposit system by 
the end of the third quarter, found a 
welcome market for short-term indus- 
trial loans. : 

United States economic cooperation 
activities in the Syrian Region in 1959 
included the extension of a Delevop- 
ment Loan Fund credit for a privately 
owned worsted mill and the sale of 
150,000 tons of grain under Public Law 
480 to help cover the crop shortages. 


Lebanon 


Lebanon staged in 1959 an economic 
recovery from the low level of activity 
that had obtained throughout the civil 
disturbances of 1958. Many sectors of 
the economy have succeeded in regain- 
ing predisturbance levels. 

The Government’s economic policy is 
characterized principally by a minimum 
of Government interference in or con- 
irol of economic activity. 


Trade With U.S.; Overall Position 

Total United States domestic exports 
to Lebanon in 1959 were $39.7 million 
compared with $36.1 million in 1958, or 
an increase of $3.6 million or about 10 
pereent. They very closely approximate 
U.S. exports of $40.1 million in 1957, 
the last normal year. 


The main items of U.S. export were, 
in millions of dollars: Grains and prepa- 
rations, $9.4; new passenger cars, $2.4; 
electrical machinery, $2.1; motortrucks, 
buses, and chassis, $1.5; synthetic fibers 
and manufactures, $1.5; and cotton 
manufactures, $1.4. 

Total United States general imports 
from Lebanon in 1959 decreased to $2.9 
million from $3.8 million in 1958, or by 
24 percent. The principal items im- 
ported were, in millions of dollars: 
Hides and skins, $0.7; tobacco and 
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cigarette leaf, $0.7; sausage casing, 
$0.3; and carpet wool, $0.3. 


Lebanon’s principal sources of income 
—trade and services—will be affected 
by the continuing tendency of neighbor- 
ing Arab countries to bypass Lebanon’s 
port of Beirut in favor of their own na- 
tional ports. This will cause the export 
of services to decline and, in turn, may 
determine the level of income. In 1959 
the port of Beirut handled a total of 
340,937 metric tons of transit goods, 
compared with 587,200 tons in 1957. 
The total for 1959 was the second 
lowest annual figure since 1953. 


However, B®irut continues to justify 
its title as an international trade center 


‘with a well-equipped port, a busy in- 


ternational airport, a generally effective 
transport system, and adequate storage, 
insurance, and banking facilities. 


Foreign Trade Relations 


Lebanon conducts the bulk of its 
foreign trade on a bilateral basis, and 
since the country is not a contracting 
party to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, it is to be expected 
that a significant amount of trade will 
be conducted as part of existing and 
future trade agreements. 


External trade relations were marked 
by a transit trade conference among 
Lebanon, Jordan, Saudi Arabi, and the 
United Arab Republic. A_ tentative 
agreement fixed the share of transit 
goods to be carried by the vehicles of 
each country, eliminated the imposition 
of taxes on transit goods, allowed for 
a minimum quantity of such goods to 
be carried by railways, and provided 
for the freedom of transport by trucks 
of all merchandise destined for or com- 
ing from Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. The 
agreement is not yet operative. 

As a result of discussions between 
France and Lebanon, quotas of Leba- 
nese products—including such important 
commodities as citrus fruit and apples— 
to be imported into France were in- 
creased. 

The Soviet Union announced that its 
purchases from Lebanon doubled in 1959 
as compared with 1958. Principal items 
of import included apples, oranges, to- 
bacco, raw skins, wool, and dried fruit. 


Principal Financial Developments 


Despite a large visible trade deficit, 
it is apparent that Lebanon has no im- 
mediate balance-of-payments problem. 
Lebanon continued in 1959 to run an 
annual surplus. The ordinary state 
budget for 1960 was approved at the 
equivalent of US$100.5 million, an in- 
crease of $6.4 million over 1959. The 
budget reveals an estimated excess of 
receipts over expenditures of $1.6 mil- 
lion. (The above conversions were 
made at the official rate of 2.19 Leba- 
nese pounds per US$1.) 

The Government increased the cur- 
rency issue to a total of 400 million 
Lebanese pounds. The composition of 
the currency cover was changed by an 


increase in the gold element from 77.2 
percent to 85.5. 

The Government has succeeded in the 
Maintenance of absolutely free trade 
in gold and foreign exchange, and, de- 
spite this freedom, the Lebanese pound 
has generally been prevented from 
fluctuating widely on the world market. 
The dollar was quoted at just over 
3.16 Lebanese pounds at the beginning 
of 1959 and at a fraction over 3.18 at 
year’s end. 

The policy of maintaining a strong, 
freely convertible, and stable currency 
has succeeded not only in promoting 
trade but in continuing to attract for- 
eign capital, particularly from neighbor- 
ing oil-rich countries. 

Custom duties have been used to pro- 
duce income rather than to limit im- 
ports. 


Petroleum Affairs; Industry Growth 


The Government of Lebanon nego- 
tiated and ratified a new agreement 
with the Iraq Petroleum” Co. (IPC) 
under which Lebanon will receive some 
51.5 million Lebanese pounds in settle- 
ment of retroactive royalties dating 
back to 1952. Most of the amount has 
reportedly been earmarked for public 
works development projects. 

In November, IPC began work on the 
construction of a new. 30-inch pipeline 
from -the Lebanese-Syrian frontier to 
Tripoli, 30 kilometers distant. The new 
underground pipeline will run parallel 
to the existing 16- and 12-inch lines. 
Company throughput is expected to in- 
crease by 3 million tons per year. 

The Government is investigating vari- 
ous development projects and has em- 
ployed a French firm for a compre- 
hensive survey of the nation’s develop- 
ment needs. 

The approval by the Development 
Loan Fund of the first two loans to 
be granted to Lebanon by that agency 
should spur development and _ invest- 
ment activities. The loans consisted of 
$500,000 to a private electric utility 
company for reconstruction of a main 
powerplant, almost totally destroyed 
during the disturbances of 1958, and $5 
million to the Banque de Credit, Agri- 
cole, Industriel et Foncier (BCAIF), a 
private Lebanese development bank, to 
assist in establishing new industrial 
enterprises within the country. 

The growth of Lebanese industry, 
heretofore neglected, will most likely 
alter the pattern of imports somewhat 
by providing an enlarged market for 
U.S. industrial machinery exports. A 
growing industrial group, supported in 
many instances by the labor unions, is 
now able to exert influence on trade 
policies and, in matters affecting local 
industries, such policies can be expected 
to become more favorable to Lebanese 
interests. 


Other Developments 


The labor situation has remained 
relatively stable. 
In agriculture, the most serious prob- 
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lem has been the acute shortage of 
cereals. Two successive drought years 
have crippled Lebanese production, and 
the effects of that drought have been 
felt also by Syria, cutting down on the 
supplies of that country, normally 
Lebanon’s principal source of wheat. 
Smaller acreage planting in Lebanon, 
in combination with the drought, has 
created a growing shortage of both food 
and feed grains. 


The flow of tourists into Lebanon in 
1959 was good although not exceptional; 
tourist revenues reached a total of ap- 
proximately $27 million. 


Turkey 


The Turkish stabilization program, 
instituted in August 1958, was success- 
ful in 1959 in eliminating inflationary 
pressures and shortages of essential 
goods. 

Turkey, as 1960 began, showed signs 
of continuing economic recovery. The 
foreign investment climate was improv- 
ing and dollar trade liberalization was 
maintained. It was expected that US. 
exports to Turkey would equal or sur- 
pass the 1959 level. 


Global Import Quotas 


The three global import quotas estab- 
lished in late 1958 and 1959, which were 
succeedingly more liberal, coupled with 
the de facto devaluation of the Turkish 
lira (TL) from TL2.80 to the U.S. dol- 
lar to TL9 for all transactions (with 
the exception of tobacco and opium at 
TL5.60), provided the basis for an or- 
derly flow of essential and needed im- 
ports amounting to $540 million. 

Raw materials, parts and equipment 
for industry, and essential civilian sup- 
plies received priority. By the end of 
1959, scarcities of most goods had dis- 
appeared and prices had leveled off. 
Demand remained extremely high for 
some consumer goods not authorized 
importation in large amounts, such as 
automobiles and refrigerators. 

The latest global import quotas, 
which were issued on February 15, 1960, 
and covered a 6-month period, placed 


50 percent of the $250 million author- 


ized imports on the liberalized list. 


U.S. Share of Total Foreign Trade 

United States exports to Turkey de- 
clined from $127.3 million in 1958 to 
$123.6 million, or by 29 percent, in 
1959, while imports increased from $66.5 
to $68.3 million, or by 2.7 percent. 
The increase of $24.1 million in 1959 
in U.S. exports of machinery and vehi- 
cles helped offset decreases of $14.1 mil- 
lion in edible food products such as 
grains and preparations, $4.3 million in 
nonmetallic minerals, $6.2 million in 
textiles and products, and $1.6 million 
in metal products. 

United States exports to Turkey in 
1960 are expected to equal or surpass 
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the level of 1959 because of trade lib- 
eralization, a brighter outlook for the 
Turkish economy, and foreign financial 
assistance, including Public Law 480 
shipments. Most U.S. exports will, as in 
the past, constitute manufactured 
items, such as machinery and vehicles. 


Increases in U.S. imports of $11.3 mil- 
lion in leaf. tobacco, $3.2 million in fig 
pastes and edible nuts, and $1.6 million 
in wool contributed to the slight gain 
in total U.S. imports from Turkey in 
1959. 

Turkish total imports and exports in 
1959 increased appreciably over the 
1958 levels. Imports increased 46 per- 
cent—from $315.1 million to $442.6 mil- 
lion—and exports rose 36 percent— 
from $247.3 million to $335.1 million. 

The United States was the leading 
supplier in 1958 and 1959 but ranked 
about equal with West Germany as the 
foremost customer of Turkey. West 
Germany remained the strongest com- 
petitor of the United States for the 
Turkish market. Imports from West 
Germany amounted to $48.9 million in 
1958 and $83.8 million in 1959, an in- 
crease of 71 percent, while imports 
from the United States registered 
smaller gains of about 10 percent—ris- 
ing from $87.8 million to $96.2 million. 

Turkey is continuing negotiations for 
membership in the Common Market 
(European Economic Community). Turk- 
ish imports from and exports to Com- 
mon Market countries amounted to 35 
percent and 40 percent, respectively, in 
1959. Turkey hopes to obtain favorable 
concessions in the Common Market on 
agricultural commodities, including to- 
bacco. 


Fiscal Status; Easing of Debt Burden 


Conclusion in May 1959 of the Con- 
ference on Turkish Debts provided Tur- 
key with essential relief from the heavy 
short-term debt burden built up in pre- 
vious years. Held under the auspices of 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC), with the 
United States participating as an ob- 
server, the Conference agreed to a 12- 
year stretchout of Turkey’s short-term 
(5-year) commercial debts, which 
amounted to roughly $400 million. Pay- 
ments on outstanding obligations are to 
be made in quarterly installments to 
each creditor country according to the 
agreed formula. 

Turkey’s total debt payments began 
at $15 million for all countries for the 
first year, to be increased by $5 million 
for the next 4 years. Payments over the 
last 7 years are in equal installments on 
the outstanding balances. 

United States creditors were accorded 
treatment as favorable as those granted 
European creditors under a Turkish- 
United States exchange of notes. Tur- 
key’s first three quarterly payments to 
U.S. creditors were made as scheduled 
and distributed to U.S. creditors 
through the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 

Despite the strechout of payments 











of Turkey’s commercial indebtedness, 
payment of $100 million in 1960 to 
liquidate a total foreign indebtedness of 
$1 billion chiefly accounts for a balance- 
of-payments deficit estimated at from 
$150 to $200 million, which requires fi- 
nancing through supplier credits and 
foreign grants and loans. 


Although gold and foreign exchange 
reserves spurted by $61 million in the 
first half of 1959, at the year’s end Tur- 
key had about the same net deficit 
position of $18 million as existed at the 
beginning of 1959. The net deficit was 
reduced to $12 million at the end of 
January 1960 as exchange reserves rose 
by $6 million (ie, from a minus $151 
million in December 1959 to a minus 
$145 million, less gold reserves of $133 
million). 

Foreign Aid Grants 


In addition to substantial U.S. eco- 
nomic and military grants, U.S. Devel- 
opment Loan Fund (DLF) and Export- 
Import Bank loans, totaling $45 million, 
were made to Turkey since the begin- 
ning of 1959 to assist Turkish economic 
development. These loans were as fol- 
lows, in millions of ddllars: 

From DLF, a total of $41.3, consisting 
of $10 to the Turkish Industrial Devel- 
opment Bank to provide capital for 
loans to private enterprise; $0.9 to the 
Mineral Research and Exploration In- 
stitute, a Government agency, for an 
aerial mineral survey; $14.5 to finance 
the purchase of machinery and equip- 
ment for the Zonguldak coal mines, 
owned by the Turkish Government; 
$6.1 to the Vinylex Plastics Sirketi, 
Ltd., and Monsanto Chemical Co. for 
the construction of a plastics plant; $7 
to EtiBank, a Government entity, to ex- 
pand power facilities of Turkish munic- 
ipalities; and $2.8 to Koruma Tarim 
Ilaclari, A.S., to produce chemicals. 

From the Export-Import Bank, $3.7 
to Pan-American Airways for the con- 
struction of a hotel in Istanbul. 

Additional loans to Turkey concluded 
thus far in 1960 includéd a $50 million 
supplier. credit from Italy and $35 mil- 
lion for the sale to Turkey of wheat, 
soybeans, cottonseed oil, and corn under 
Public Law 480. 


Private Foreign Capital Investment 


Turkey in 1959 approved an invest- 
ment guaranty agreement against ex- 
propriation with the United States. 
Further stimulation of U.S. investor in- 
terest resulted from the improvement 
in economic conditions. Three U.S. com- 
panies have recently concluded agree- 
ments calling for large investments in 
Turkey: California Texas Oil Co., in the 
$25 million Izmit oil refinery; Mobile 
Oil Co. and two British oil companies 
in the $50 million Mersin oil refinery; 
and Pan American Airways, for the 
construction of a $3.7 million, 300-room 
hotel. 

The participants reached agreement 
for the establishment of a second steel 
plant with $200 million capitalization, 
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at Eregli, where coal resources exist, to 
be owned 25 percent by American inter- 
ests, 25 percent by Turkish private in- 
terests, and 50 percent by the Turkish 
Government. The Turkish legislature 
enacted a law in February 1960 author- 
izing the steel mill and approving its 
charter. 

Substantial Turkish imports of tires 
have aroused interest in investment in 
tire and tube plants. Dunlop, a British 
firm, is constructing a plant with an 
eventual capacity to produce 250,000 
each of tires and tubes, annually. Pi- 
relli, an Italian firm, and Turkish asso- 
ciates are planning to construct a fac- 
tory to produce 125,000 tires annually, 
The Pirelli firm holds a controlling in- 
terest of 51 percent in thé investment 
and the Turkish Government and pri- 
vate participants, 49 percent. 


General Economic Developments 


Higher industrial productivity in 1959, 
especially in the latter half of the year, 
offset decreased agricultural production 
and contributed to an estimated 3 to 4 
percent increase in the gross national 
product (GNP) during 1959 over the 
$6.4 billion in 1958 (at 1948 prices). 

For the first 8 months the private 
sector of the textile industry suffered 
more pronounced declines than the 
state-owned enterprises, which reduced 
production of woolen yarn and fabrics 
and cotton fabrics from 2 to 10 percent. 
Increased output in the later months 
of 1959 brought production to about the 
levels of 1958. 

The cement industry also recovered 
in the early part of 1959. The small 
pharmaceutical industry showed no im- 
provement and remained in dire straits 
at the start of 1960. The construction 
industry improved, mostly in the private 
sector, while public construction re- 
mained slightly below 1958 levels. 

Oil exploration licensees under the 
provisions of the 1954 petroleum law 
show signs of slackening activity owing 
to discouraging results in discovering 
worthwhile deposits. One larger com- 
pany has discontinued further explora- 
tion, while others have reduced seismo- 
graphic and geophysical work. Dis- 
covery of substantial oil deposits in 
Turkey, coupled with refineries under 
construction or contemplated, could re- 
duce the expenditure of foreign ex- 
change for petroleum products by $50 
million. 

Agricultural production, upon which 
most of Turkey’s population depends for 
a livelihood, declined in 1959 as com- 
pared with 1958 because of below-nor- 
mal rainfall. 

An 8-percent decline in wheat pro- 
duction was offset by increases in cot- 
ton, tobacco, and sugar beets. Sugar 
beet production in 1959 reached a record 
high of 3,410,000 metric tons, from 
which 510,000 metric tons of sugar will 
be manufactured. Estimates of agricul- 
tural production in selected commodi- 
ties for the 1959 crop year (1958 in 
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parentheses) are as follows, in thou- 
sands of metric tons: Wheat, 7,855 
(8,550); barley, 3,300 (3,600); corn, 665 
(900); figs, 145 (155); sugar beets, 3,410 
(2,338); cotton, 150 (143); and tobacco, 
122 (115). 


Greece 


United States exports to Greece in 
1959 were the lowest in 5 years but im- 
ports from Greece were at a new rec- 
ord high. Exports should recover in 
1960 despite adverse effects of discrim- 
inatory import restrictions on certain 
goods. Greece’s foreign exchange posi- 
tion improved markediy in 1959, and 
foreign investment was active. Nego- 
tiations for Greek association with the 
European Economic Community are 
continuing. 

Greece announced a $3.5 billion de- 
velopment program. Tourist activity 
was up sharply. The year 1959 was a 
period of slower economic growth. Nu- 
merous foreign firms participated in 
new projects. 


Trade With U.S.; Import Barriers 


United States exports to Greece in 
1959 amounted to only $52 million, near- 
ly one-third below the $73 million of 
1958 and the lowest since 1954. Chief 
declines occurred in exports of ma- 
chinery and vehicles, surplus agricul- 
tural commodities, and relief supplies. 
United States imports from Greece, 
chiefly tobacco, rose by $1 million over 
1958 to a new record high of $38 mil- 
lion. Imports of leaf tobacco amounted 
to $25.6 million (31.6 million pounds) 
in 1959 compared with $23.9 million 
(29.1 million pounds) in 1958. 


Prospects are that U.S. exports to 
Greece will recover in 1960 owing to 
anticipated use of the $81 million of 
U.S. assistance announced in January. 
This amount consists of a loan of $31 
million from the U.S. Development 
Loan Fund (DLF) for the Acheloos 
Dam; a $25 million grant for defense 
support for importing civilian goods; 
$5 million for “common use” supplies 
for Greek armed forces; $6.3 million in 
Public Law 480 grains; $13 million in 
food gifts for charities; and $700,000 in 
technical assistance. 

United States traders in certain prod- 
ucts were hit hard by a variety of im- 
port restrictive measures imposed in 
1959. Exporters of tires and _ tubes, 
lumber, coal, and other goods were ad- 
versely affected by the import quotas 
established in April 1959 on nine cate- 
gories of goods (reduced to eight on 
removal of frozen meat) on which quo- 
tas were set at about three-fourths of 
the 1958 volume. Quotas were re- 
imposed for the first 6 months of 1960 
with a fairer distribution system and a 
special quota for U.S. lumber. 

A special feature of the quota sys- 


tem is the exemption of eastern Euro- 
pean and U.S.S.R. products from quota 
control, a discriminatory measure de- 
signed to shift the source of quota-con- 
trolled imports to these countries to 
help them earn drachmas to purchase 
surplus agricultural products, chiefly 
tobacco, which have become economic 
and political problems. Procurement 
policies of the Government administered 
by the Minister of Commerce have also 
been altered to divert as much pur- 
chasing as possible to the Eastern bloc. 


Subjection of motor vehicles to li- 
aensing and the prohibition of autos 
longer than 4.5 meters or more than 13 
horsepever (Greek formula) for use as 
taxis in Athens appeared to have elim- 
inated the major market for U.S. cars 
in Greece in 1959 No auto manufac- 
tured in the United States met the taxi 
criteria. However, on March 11, 1960, 
Greece amended its regulations, in- 
creasing the length to 4.6 meters and 
abolishing the horsepower limitations, 
thereby permitting use of most US. 
compact cars as taxis. 


Several U.S. exporters of rice who 
had invested substantial amounts in 
developing a market in Greece for qual- 
ity rice used mostly in restaurants were 
denied access to the market by an im- 
port embargo imposed in September. 
Subsequently, the embargo was lifted 
by subjecting rice to licensing but no 
licenses were issued through February 
13, 1960, when Greece announced that 
importers could import rice provided 
they exported twice the quantity of 
domestic rice. 

Other restrictive measures with less 
effect on the United States were the 
addition of some 24 categories of ma- 
chines and tools to licensing by the 
Ministry of Industry (tantamount to 
an embargo), which hurt exporters of 
electric fans, and the licensing of tex- 
tiles, sugar, and coffee. 

The general effect of the 1959 re- 
strictions, aside from reduced sales, has 
been to remove much or most of the 
liberality of Greece’s import system and 
to make more difficult subsequent lib- 
eralization—owing to the protection 
afforded domestic producers—particu- 
larly in textiles and machinery. Further 
protection for these segments and others 
is anticipated when Greece’s new tariff 
is released. This tariff, under prepara- 
tion for several years, is based on the 
Brussels nomenclature and is expected 


to effect a general upward revision of 
rates. 


Trade Deficit; Reserve Buildup 


Details on Greece’s total foreign 
trade in 1959 are not yet available. 
Payments for imports for the first 11 
months of 1959 amounted to $425 mil- 
lion compared with $473 million in the 
like 1958 period. Export earnings were 
also less than in the preceding year, 
$180 million for 11 months of 1959 com- 
pared with $203 million in 1958. Owing 
to the sharper drop in imports, how- 
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ever, the traditional trade deficit was 
cut from $270 million in 1958 to $245 
million in 1959. 

Foreign exchange problems confront- 
ing Greece at the beginning of the year, 
following a 2-year decline in reserves, 
were lved as gold and hard-currency 
reserves climbed from $153 million to 
about $200 million at year end. In- 
creased invisible earnings and capital 
inflow and a decline in the trade deficit 
were the chief elements in the reserve 
buildup. 

In May, Greece adopted limited con- 
vertibility. It placed the drachma on a 
par with most West European curren- 
cies by permitting automatic repatria- 
tion and conversion rights to foreign 
exchange and drachma sight deposit ac- 
counts opened in Greece by nonresi- 
dents, including Greek nationals resid- 
ing abroad. Spreads between buying 
and selling rates were widened—going 
from 29.90 drachmas to US$1 to 29.85, 
buying, and from 30.10 drachmas to 
the dollar to 30.15, selling. 


Talks With EEC; Development Plans 


Discussions during the year with the 
European Economic Community toward 
Greece’s participation led to an an- 
nouncement in October that EEC had 
agreed in principle to Greek association 
in the form of a customs union. Nego- 
tiations are continuing but there are no 
indications that any agreement has 
been reached on the major problems, 
i.e., treatment of Greek farm products, 
an extended period for Greek import 
duty reductions, and financial assist- 
ance for Greek economic development. 


A $3.5 billion 5-year economic de- 
velopment plan was announced in May 
providing for about 1,000 projects in 
programs in agriculture, industry, min- 
ing, power, tourism, and transportation. 
About one-third are Government proj- 
ects; the remainder are designed for 
private initiative. About 36 of the larger 
projects are to be planned by foreign 
firms and paid out of West German 
technical assistance funds. Later in the 
year the Industrial Development Or- 
ganization was established to partici- 
pate in industrial enterprises not un- 
dertaken by private capital or the Gov- 
ernment. 


The tourist segment of the develop- 
ment plan calls for $50 million in ex- 
penditures in 4 years to increase the 
number of tourists from about 300,000 
visitors per year to 600,000 and to raise 
foreign exchange income from tourism 
from around $40 million per year to 
$80 million. Tourist arrivals in 1959 
totaled 302,000, a 19-percent increase 
over 1958. Tourist income for 1959 was 
$42 million, or 15 percent above 1958. 
Hotel construction in Greece was very 
active. Thirty new hotels with 2,400 
beds were put in operation. Work was 
begun early in the year on the Athens 
Hilton, which is expected to be com- 
pleted in the fall of 1961, 
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Rise in Private Foreign Investment 

United States private investment in 
Greece, as well as total foreign invest- 
ment there, picked up in 1959. The pro- 
posed investment, by the Dow Chemical 
Co., of $1.6 million in a polystyrene 
plant was approved in late 1959, as was 
the agreement with a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey for the in- 
vestment of $6.4 million in oil explora- 
tion under the petroleum law enacted in 
early 1959. 


Other investment applications ap- 
proved included: Kennecott Copper’s in- 
crease in its investment in asbestos 
mining by $5.4 million; a proposal of a 
Boston businessman to invest $1.5 mil- 
lion in a hardboard plant: Pirelli’s (Ital- 
ian) proposal for a $3.5 million tire plant; 
a joint Greek-Italian venture of $1.6 mil- 
lion in a nylon fiber plant; and Inter- 
national Harvester’s agreement with a 
local company for the assembly of wheel 
tractors. A New York Bank extended a 
$1 million working capital loan (first of 
its kind in the postwar period) to Pi- 
raiki-Patraika, well-known. cotton-proc- 
essing firm, under the Greek investment 
law. 

On the negative side, U.S. and other 
petroleum companies stand to lose 
money on their investments in kerosene 
distribution because of the extension to 
the entire country of the Government’s 
monopoly of kerosene on January 1, 
1960. 


Contracts With Foreign Firms 


Instances of the participation of for- 
eign countries and companies in Greek 
economic and business activity were 
numerous. 

A West German loan of DM 200 mil- 
lion was approved late in the year; 
Swiss and West German firms were 
awarded the contract for a $42 million 
nitrogen fertilizer plant to be financed 
by a $12 million DLF loan and a Ger- 
man credit; the Greek Powder and Car- 
tridge Co. received two orders for arms 
totaling over $10 million from West 
Germany and preliminary agreement 
has been reached for another order. 

A local firm began assembly of U.S. 
refrigerators in Greece under license; 
the U.S. engineering firm Amman and 
Whitney signed a contract for modern- 
izing the Athens airport; the Swiss 
firm Monnaie Federale was given the 
contract for minting 20 million 10- 
drachma (33%-cent) coins. 

Two West German firms won the con- 
tract ($7.5 million) for a sugar beet 
refinery at Larissa; agreement was 
reached with a Polish firm for a second 
sugar refinery costing $3.8 million, and 
a third refinery is under consideration; 
work was begun on a match factory 
under contract with a Greek resident 
of Switzerland; Olympic Airways and 
BEA signed an agreement for pooling 
operations and aircraft procurement; 
two cold-storage plant contracts were 
awarded to Italian and Polish firms, 

Agreement was concluded with Egypt 


for rolling 14,000 tons of Egyptian 
steel, costs to be paid in Egyptian bil- 
lets; the production of two motion 
pictures in Greece by foreign firms at a 


cost of $7 million was undertaken and 
several others are under consideration; 
and a Greek firm is expanding its plant 
to assemble Mercedes-Benz bus and 
truck bodies and a major auto firm is 
considering a plant in Greece. 


Improvement in Economic Situation 


Concern over Greece’s economic situ- 
ation existed throughout the year. 
Symptoms of recession at the beginning 
of. 1959 were diagnosed as a slower rate 
of economic growth caused by a decline 
in farm income in 1958, the shipping 
crisis, decline in industrial production, 
inventory accumulation, a larger num- 
ber of bankruptcies, unemployment, 
trouble in the textile industry, and a 
general softness in business activity. 


While these conditions persisted 
throughout 1959, governmental activity 
in economic affairs, a slightly higher 
agricultural output, an upturn in ship- 
ing, and recovery in industrial produc- 
tion in the fall are believed to have re- 
sulted in a slight increase in national 
income over 1958. Per capita income 
in 1959 was estimated at $299 com- 
pared with $215 in 1955. 


Marked improvement was noticed in 
the shipping situation. At the end of 
1959, ships laid up at Greek ports num- 
bered 309 compared with 494 at the be- 
ginning of the year. Unemployed seamen 
numbered 5,000 at the end of the year 
compared with nearly 11,000 at the end 
of 1958. 


lrag 


Exports to Iraq from the United 
States decreased by about 15 percent in 
1959. Trade restrictions were eased on 
some items of interests to U.S. ex- 
porters. United States imports from 
Iraq rose by about 14 percent. Although 
Soviet bloc trade remains only a smal! 
part of Iraq’s total, a significant in- 
crease followed the conclusion of trade 
agreements with these countries in the 
first half of 1959. 


Increased petroleum production and 
exports netted the Government larger 
petroleum revenues than in the preced- 
ing year. 


Foreign Trade; U.S. Position 


Iraq withdrew from the sterling area 
on June 22, 1959. 


The country’s exports of crude oil in 
1959 were 38.9 million long tons com- 
pared with 33.3 million tons in 1958 
Revenues from petroleum were $242.5 
million compared with $223.7 million 
in 1958. (Crude oil prodif&tion in the 
first 11 months of 1959 amounted to 37.2 
million long tons; production in the 
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full year 1958 was 34.9 million tons.) 

Iraq’s imports from the Soviet bloe 
in the first 9 months of 1959 were val- 
ued at $10.7 million compared with $3.7 
million in the corresponding period of 
1958. The value of exports to the bloc 
was $5.2 million compared with a neg- 
ligible value ($1,666) in the 9 months 
of 1958. 

United States exports to Iraq in 1959 
decreased to $27.5 million from $32.3 
million in 1958, or by 14.9 percent. The 
trend has been one of declining exports 
since 1957, when shipments attained a 
record of $40 million. 


The principal commodities in U.S. ex- 
ports to Iraq were machinery, auto- 
mobiles, parts and accessories, and serv- 
ice equipment, rubber and manufac- 
tures, medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations, chemical specialties, and 
tractors, parts, and accessories. 

United States imports from Iraq in 
1959 rose by 14.2 percent to $34.5 mil- 
lion from $30.2 million in 1958. The 1959 
value was second only to the record 
$40.1 million in 1956. The principal com- 
modities imported were petroleum and 
products, mainly crude, unmanufactured 
wool, and dates. 


Relaxation of Import Restrictions 


Import license restrictions were re- 
laxed and the import ban on some im- 
ports was removed in the latter part of 
1959. This relaxation of controls over 
imports was reflected in an increase in 
import licenses issued for U.S. goods 
in the latter part of the year. 

Items on which import quotas were 
removed include neckties, cotton tex- 
tiles, except white and gray sheetings 
and chintz, cellophane bags, tape re- 
corders, dictaphones and accessories, 
noncommercial refrigerators and acces- 
sories, canned cheese, watches, watch 
bands, nails, except carpentry, canned 
foodstuffs, and toilet paper. In addition, 
the import ban was removed on second- 
hand clothing, shoes, and tobacco prod- 
ucts. 

Although Iraq banned the import of 
passenger cars in 1958, import licenses 
approved for U.S. automobiles before 
the ban and carried over to 1959 were 
sufficient to include this item in the 
category of principal imports in 1959. 
The Government announced near the 
end of the year that licensing restric- 
tions would be removed on automobiles. 
However, licensing of automobile im- 
ports was not instituted in 1959. 


Billion-Dollar Development Plan 


A new 4-year development plan pro- 
viding for expenditures of $1.1 billion 
became effective on December 31, 1959. 

Many of the development projects 
will be carried out by the Soviet Union 
under its Economic and Technical As- 
sistance Agreement with Iraq. However, 
technical know-how supplied by U.S 
firms on some projects will continue to 
be in demand. 

Among the projects initiated or soon 
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to be initiated by the Soviets under the 
agreement are (1) a survey for a fertili- 
zer plant; (2) a survey and soil analysis 
for a pharmaceutical plant and a can- 
ning plant; and (3) an initial report on 
construction of two silos. 


lran 


United States trade with Iran rose 
in 1959. Growth in the trade deficit due 
to heavy imports has created a foreign 
exchange problem which officials plan 
to meet by import restrictions and 
taxes. Oil production was at a record 
high and oil income rose depsite a price 
reduction. 

Iran will have five vehicle assembly 
plants in the next few years. Numerous 
U.S. and other foreign firms partici- 
pated in industrial development. Ex- 
penditures for the 7-year development 
program were reduced and work was 
begun for a succeeding plan. Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD) and U.S. loans of 
$196 million helped to finance develop- 
ment projects. 


Higher U.S, Trade; Trade Deficit 


United States trade with Iran in 1959 
was about 7 percent above 1958. United 
States exports to Iran totaled $114 
million in 1959 compared with $106 
million in 1958. Imports from Iran were 
$47 million against $44 million in 1958. 
The trade pattern did not change 
significantly in 1959 except that the 
increase in exports was chiefly in 
machinery and vehicles. 

Iranian trade data for the year end- 
ing March 20, 1960, are not yet avail- 
able but indications are that the ever- 
widening trade deficit will be even 
larger than in the preceding year. For 
the year ending March 20, 1959, duti- 
able imports amounted to $439 million 
and total imports were about $618 mil- 
lion. Exports, on the other hand, were 
only about $106 million. 

Findftcing of this trade deficit, which 
was satisfactorily covered by oil income 
until several years ago, has resulted in 
a serious drawdown of uncommitted ex- 
change reserves. These amounted to $84 
million at the end of 1959 but $31 mil- 
lion of the reserves consisted of Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
(ICA) funds usable only against pur- 
chase authorizations. 

The search for remedies to this situ- 
ation appears to indicate that restrictive 
measures will be imposed, with the an- 
nouncement of the import regulations 
for the year beginning March 21, 1960, 
to lower the imports level. These may 
take the form of import prohibitions 
(i.e., additions to the prohibited import 
list) or burdensome commercial profit 
taxes which are, in effects, additional 
customs duties. Restrictions on nones- 
sential imports and a setoff of imports 


against exports for nonessentials have 
been discussed. 

Awareness of the problem was 
heightened in late 1959 by the numerous 


_ recommendations, some most radical, 


of the Supreme Commercial Conference 
for meeting the trade deficit. Confer- 
ence members included high-level Gov- 
ernment officials and chamber of com- 
merce representatives from all over 
Iran. 


Growing Oil Revenues, Operations 

Iran’s income from oil operations of 
the Consortium reached the equivalent 
of about $252 million (in sterling) in 
1959, about $10 million higher than in 
1958. This amount was realized in spite 
of a reduction of 18 cents per barrel 
in oil prices in February and was ac- 
complished by an increase in crude oil 
production from 47.6 million cubic 
meters in 1958 to 54.5 million in 1959, 
The oil Consortium plans to add in 
1960 a $9.6 million catalytic reformer 
to the Abadan refinery in a modern- 
izing program to increase throughput 
from the current 325,000 barrels to the 
full-capacity level of 500,000 barrels per 
day. 

The Collins Construction Co. com- 
pleted the 20-mile underwater pipeline 
from the Iranian mainland to Khargu 
Island in the Persian Gulf and an ad- 
ditional 3-mile line to the new shipping 
terminal. Oil from the Gach Saran field 
is expected to move from the new 
terminal this spring. 

Iran opened three new districts with- 
in the country to exploration via com- 
petitive bidding. Results have not yet 
been announced. Pan American Oil Co. 
and Sirip (Italian) began drilling on 
their concessions in 1959 but the Can- 
adian Sapphire Co. suspended activity 
on its concession in the summer. Wil- 
liams Brothers (U.S.) received a $6 
million contract to build a 385-kilome- 
ter oil products pipeline from Tehran 
to Shahrud, about halfway between 
Tehran and Meshed. 


Industrial Growth; Foreign Investment 

Iran will probably have five motor 
vehicle assembly plants in the next 
year or two. Willys-Overland’s jeep as- 
sembly plant began operations in 1959; 
four other assembly plants have been 
authorized—for Ford, Fiat, Land Rover, 
and Mercedes Benz vehicles. An assem- 
bly plant to make bus bodies from com- 
ponents supplied by Wayne Works Ex- 
port, Richmond, Ind., began operations. 
Bodies are placed on International Har- 
vester chassis. 

Other developments involving foreign 
firms were numerous. The Tiya Caviar 
Co. of New York obtained the Amer- 
ican contract for caviar and sturgeon 
for a 3-year period; Iran continued ne- 
gotiations with Demag-Krupp for a 
200,000-ton steel plant at Azna; Good- 
rich began construction on its tire plant 
and expects completion in 1961; com- 
pletion of the 600-ton-per-day Dorud ce- 
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ment plant raised cement production 
capacity to 821,000 tons per year; three 
sugar refineries were started—one by 
the Polish firm CEKOP at Fariman, 
another by British John Brown, Ltd., 
at Shiraz, and the third by a West 
German firm at Hamadan; ground was 
broken for a $29 million fertilizer plant 
at Shiraz being constructed by a con- 
sortium of British and French firms; 
work was started on the Allen-Hanbury 
(U.K.) pharmaceutical plant; Hilton 
Hotels Corp. signed a management con- 
tract for the 21-story, 300-room Royal 
Hilton to be constructed by Cementa- 
tion Co., Ltd. of the United Kingdom. 


Development Plans; Loan Aids 


Iran’s second 7-year development 
program which ends in 1962 was cut 
back from $1.5 billion to $1.1 billion be- 
cause of financial problems caused by 
the diversion in previous years of oil 
revenues earmarked for development 
to budgetary purposes. Oil income for 
the plan will approximate $860 million 
and foreign loans granted to date cover 
all but about $100 million of the re- 
maining amount needed. Work was be- 
gun in the latter part of the year on 
a third development plan, which will be 
limited to 5 years. 

Iranian economic development was 
assisted by loans during 1959, amount- 
ing to $197 million, from the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, the World Bank, and 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

Development Loan Fund loans, total- 
ing $77.5 million, included $25 million to 
the Plan Organization for highway con- 
struction; $47.5 million to the Plan Or- 
ganization for a variety of projects; and 
$5 million for the establishment of the 
Industrial Development and Mining 
Bank. 

World Bank loans of $114.5 million 
included $72 million to the Iranian Gov- 
ernment for highway construction and 
$42.5 million to the Plan Organization 
for completion of the multipurpose Dez 
River dam project. An Export-Import 
loan, amounting to $4.75 million, was 
for the construction of a hotel by the 
Tehran Capital Co. 


Israel 


Salient economic developments in Is- 
rael in 1959 include the following: In- 
crease in trade with the United States; 
conclusion of a new Public Law 480 
agreement; improvement in the trade 
balance; increase in foreign exchange 
reserves; provisional membership in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT); and an intensive drive 
to expand investments. 


Increase in U.S., Overall Trade 


United States exports to Israel in 
1959 were valued at $116.5 million, an 
amount 11.9 percent above exports of 
$104.1 million in 1958. Since 1955, when 
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exports were $89 million, there has been 
an average increase of $7 million an- 
nually. 

The principal commodities in US. 
exports to Israel were grains and prep- 
arations; machinery; soybeans; automo- 
biles, parts, accessories, and service 
equipment; iron and steel; and tractors, 
parts, and accessories. 

United States imports from Israel in 
1959 increased to $27.5 million from 
$18.2 million in 1958, or by 51.1 percent. 

Principal commodities imported from 
Israel were industrial diamonds, which 
accounted for more than two-thirds of 
the total value, cotton coats, books, 
maps, pictures and other printed mat- 
ter, and cement. 

Israel’s total imports increased from 
$421 million in 1958 to $425 million in 
1959, while exports rose from $139 mil- 
lion to $180-million. Thus, considerable 
progress was made during the year in 
closing the deficit in Israel’s trade bal- 
ance. 

Israel’s foreign exchange rose from 
$94.4 million in 1958 to $129.4 million. 


Steps To Attract Private Capital 


Israel made a concerted effort in 1959 
to attract private capital investment. 
Legislative and administrative steps 
were taken by the Government to re- 
place, by an inflow of private capital, 
public financing from German repara- 
tions and U.S. grants-in-aid. 

As an attraction to capital invest- 
ment, the Law for Encouragement of 
Capital Investments was amended. In 
addition, the Government prepared a 
list of investment opportunities consid- 
ered to be sound. 

The list, consisting of existing indus- 
trial enterprises that wish to expand 
through participation of new capital, 
included the following: An agricultural 
machinery plant; an aluminum-extru- 
sion plant; three metalworking plants; 
a building materials plant; a metalplat- 
ing plant; a metal-enameling plant; a 
steel-casting plant; two chemical prod- 
ucts plants; an engineering works; a 
public works; a plant for road-building 
materials; a lighting fixtures plant; a 
paint factory; a plant for industrial 
printing inks; a special papers plant; 
a textile dyeing and finishing plant; a 
knitwear factory; a spinning mill; a 
weaving mill; and a large-scale bakery. 

United States and Israeli officials had 
under discussion in the latter part of 
1959 an agreement for the avoidance of 
double taxation. 


Other Significant Developments 

A new Public Law 480 agreement for 
1960 was concluded with Israel whereby 
the United States has agreed to sell to 
Israel agricultural commodities valued 
at $30.2 million, with payment in Is- 
raeli currency. The agreement provides 
that proceeds from the sale of agricul- 
tural products to Israel will be used for 
(1) economic development loans and 
grants; (2) loans by the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank to private U.S. or Israeli 












firms; and (3) payment of U.S. obliga- 
tions abroad. 

Israel became a provisional member 
of GATT in 1959 and will be included 
in the 1960-61 tariff negotiations. Any 
liberalization of Israel’s trade which 
might be effected under GATT could 
increase total trade between the United 
States and Israel. 


Kuwait 


United States exports to Kuwait in 
1959 increased by 41 percent over 1958. 

The world’s largest oil-loading pier 
was built by the Kuwait Oil Co. (KOC), 
and the construction of Kuwait’s mod- 
ern port is nearly completed. Interna- 
tional bidding for a new oil concession 
will be opened in 1960, and bids to 
construct a modern class A airport may 
be invited. 


Position of U.S. in Foreign Trade 

The principal suppliers of Kuwait in 
order of their importance in the first 
half of 1959 were the United Kingdom, 
the United States, West Germany, and 
Japan. In the half year, the Soviet bloc 
supplied goods valued at $2.7 million, of 
which communist China furnished $0.9 
million. 

United States exports to Kuwait have 
almost quadrupled since 1955. In 1959, 
U.S. exports were valued at $59.8 mil- 
lion, indicating an increase of 40.7 per- 
cent over exports of $42.5 million in 
1958. This large rise is mainly due to 
the value ($13.7 million) of merchant 
ships, which were a new item in USS. 
exports to Kuwait. United States im- 
ports from Kuwait, chiefly petroleum 
and products, mainly crude, were valued 
at $158.6 million, a decrease of 5.5 per- 
cent from the $167.8 million imported 
in 1958. 

The principal items in U.S. exports to 
Kuwait were, in addition to merchant 
ships, automobile parts, accessories, and 
service equipment, machinery, tobacco 
and manufactures, air-conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment, rotary drill 
rigs and precision drilling machines and 
parts, and construction and mainte- 
nance equipment and parts. Of the 
11,307 motor vehicles imported into 
Kuwait in 1959, more than half, o1 
6,138, were of U.S. origin. 


Conditions Governing U.S. Trade 


While the 41-percent gain in U.S. ex- 
ports to Kuwait was notable, the ever- 
increasing demand of Kuwaitis for 
Western style goods suggests that US. 
firms could profit by new measures to 
increase sales in this rich market. 

Prices, with few exceptions, are more 
important in Kuwait than quality 
However, Kuwaitis consider quality in 
the purchase of some items and insist 
on a few known trademarks. If the 
Kuwaiti is convinced that a product 
from one country is superior, he wil! 
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yecasionally consider quality over price. 
For example, the United States has a 
near monopoly on supplying the Kuwait 
market with air conditioners. Also, 
nearly all Kuwaitis prefer U.S. auto- 
mobiles. 

On August 8, 1959, restrictions were 
removed on the conversion of rupees 
into dollars for the payment of dollar 
goods. Prior to the removal of this 
restriction, private merchants could not 
obtain official dollar exchange to pay 
for imports but were required to obtain 
dollars in the open market at a 
premium. 


Expansion of Petroleum Facilities 

The Kuwait Oil Co. in 1959 completed 
construction of the world’s largest oil- 
loading pier at a cost of more than 
$22.4 million. The total loading capacity 
is now 34 million barrels daily. Also, 
the KOC refinery began production of 
high-test gasoline in June 1959 in suffi- 
cient quantity to supply the Kuwait 
market. 

Payments by KOC to the Government 
were estimated at the equivalent of 
$410 million in 1959. This compares 
with estimated revenues from the com- 
pany of $341 million in 1958 and $316 
million in 1957, 

Oil royalities of several million dol- 
lars annually, derived from a concession 
in the Neutral Zone, which lies between 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, are deposited 
in a U.S. bank to cover expenditures of 
Kuwaitis (mainly students) while in the 
United States. 

The Kuwait Government has an- 
nounced that the international bidding 
deadlines for the Neutral Zone offshore 
concession has been set for November 
1, 1960 (the Neutral Zone offshore is 
an area in which Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia each have an undivided one- 
half interest). 


Major Development Projects 


The U.S. firm engaged in the con- 
struction of a modern port is expected 
to complete the $23.5 million project by 
April 1, 1960, or 3 months ahead of 
schedule. Also, this firm was awarded 
a $1 million contract to construct a ma- 
rine railway and has presented a plan 
to the Government for the construction 
of a coastal esplanade to extend from 
the northeastern tip of Kuwait town 
for 7 kilometers to the new port area. 
The esplanade would be built entirely 
on land reclaimed from the sea at a 
cost believed to be in excess of $15 
million. 


A British firm (Frederick Snow) has 
completed the first draft of its plans 
for the new international class A air- 
port, and submitted it to the Govern- 
ment for approval. Final plans are 
scheduled for completion by mid-1960, 
and invitations for bids on construction 
might soon follow the completed plans. 

The German firm (Koch’s) completed 
preliminary plans in 1959 for a sew- 
age system, and international bids will 
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probably be invited in 1960. The cost 
of this project is expected to be more 
than $15 million. 


Saudi Arabia 


Saudi Arabia ended the year 1959 in 
a period of economic stability. 


The most significant event was the 
comprehensive. financial reform accom- 
plished by the Government. This re- 
form included a 20-percent currency 
devaluation, the abolishment of import 
licensing and exchange controls, and 
a new budget including appropriations 
for paying domestic and other debts. 


No new large-scale program of eco- 
nomic development was undertaken, but 
programs previously authorized were 
continued. These included the construc- 
tion and improvement of roads, erection 
of a second cement plant, expansion of 
the port of Dammam, and improvement 
of the Dhahran airfield. 


Financial Reform, Other Developments 


There is general agreement that the 
improved state of the economy is a di- 
rect result of the austerity program the 
Government put into effect in the finan- 
cial sector in mid-1958. The official rate 
of exchange remained at 3.75 Saudi 
riyals (SR) per US$1 throughout the 
year, while the free market rate appre- 
ciated from SR*5.318 to SR 4.50. In its 
program for stabilizing the economy, 
the Government approved recommenda- 
tions put forth by advisors from the 
International Monetary Fund. Follow- 
ing culmination of the reform program, 
the Saudi Government established a par 
value for the Saudi riyal equal to 
0.197482 gram of pure gold, or SR 4.50 
per US$1. 

The dual exchange rate system was 
revoked in favor of a unitary rate of 
4.50 Saudi riyals to the dollar, a 20- 
percent devaluation from the old offi- 
cial rate of 3.75 Saudi riyals to the 
dollar. Other monetary reforms in- 
cluded the redesignation of the number 
of subunits (quersh) in the riyal from 
22 to 20, and the announcement of plans 
to issue a new currency. 


Under the new import system, an- 
nounced on December 30, 1959, as be- 
coming effective on January 3, 1960, 
there are no licensing or quota restric- 
tions of any kind, and foreign exchange 
for all imports is available at the uni- 
tary riyal rate. The Government will 
directly subsidize imports of essential 
items, including food grains, milk, 
sheep, vegetable oils, ghee, and medi- 
cines. 


One favorable result of the reform 
program was the removal of the ban 
on importation of automobiles in the 
early summer of 1959. However, at the 
same time, the duty on autos valued 
at $4,800 and above was increased from 
33 percent ad valorem to 45. The reform 









should have the effect of giving impetus 
to U.S. exports, particularly foodstuffs 
as well as vehicles. 

The Saudi budget for 1960, published 
at the year’s end, estimated national 
income at $363.9 million (converted at 
the rate of SR 4.50 per dollar). The 
budget made provision for $50 million 
to be applied on debt repayment to the 
Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, the 
governmental entity that functions as 
the country’s central bank. 


In addition to achieving a substan- 
tial budgetary surplus, the Government 
built up gold, silver, and foreign cur- 
rency reserves of $186 million, nearly 
eight times as large as reserves in mid- 
1958. 


Trade With the U.S.; Prospects 


Total U.S. domestic exports to Saudi 
Arabia for 1959 dropped to $49.6 mil- 
lion from $58.6 million in 1958, thus de- 
creasing by 15 percent. 

The main items among the 1959 ex- 
ports were: Trucks, buses, and chassis, 
$7.7 million; new passenger cars, $2.5 
million; other vehicles and parts, $5.5 
million; electrical machinery, $2.5 mil- 
lion; steel products, $2.3 million; lub- 
ricating oil and greases, $2 million; con- 
struction machinery, $1.9 million; other 
industrial machinery, $3.9 million; 
grains and preparations, $4.1 million; 
and rubber manufactures, $1.7 million. 

Total U.S. imports from Saudi Arabia 
amounted to $50.5 million, against $72.7 
million in 1958, a 32.7-percent decline in 
1959. These imports consisted almost 
entirely of crude petroleum, which 
amounted to $49.7 million. 

While total Saudi Arabian imports 
have increased phenomenally over the 
past one and a half decades, imports of 
U.S. origin have not maintained a cor- 
responding rate of growth. The 15-per- 
cent decline in U.S. exports to Saudi 
Arabia in 1959 merely continued a trend 
that has been apparent since 1952. This 
decline can be attributed in part to the 
general austerity program of the Saudi 
Government and to exchange restric- 
tions and import controls imposed from 
mid-1958 until the end of 1959. 

However, other factors have contrib- 
uted to the overall problem. The pro- 
curement policies of major operating 
companies within Saudi Arabia have 
directed a large share of purchasing to 
markets outside the dollar area since 
the early 1950's. Increasing competition 
from Western Europe and Japan is be- 
coming evident. 

To meet this competition, U.S. ex- 
porters must increase their promotional 
activity. They will have to become 
more familiar with the country’s trade 
practices and take cognizance of the 
fact that Saudi Arabia constitutes a 
rapidly evolving market place, with 
merchants well able to satisfy their 
needs from the sources they select. 


Dominant Position of Petroleum 


Petroleum affairs continue to domi- 
nate the country’s economy. The Arab- 
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ian American Oil Co. produced 399,820,- 
590 42-gallon barrels of crude oil, an 
amount 7.9 percent higher than in 1958. 
Total production for the year averaged 
out to 1,095,399 barrels a day, an 
achievement that established 1959 as 
the eighteenth consecutive year in 
which Aramco registered a production 
increase. 


The Getty Oil Co. continued opera- 
tions in the Saudi Arabia-Kuwait Neu- 
tral Zone, with crude oil production 
running about 55,000 barrels daily. Pro- 
duction in that area is accomplished 
jointly by the Getty Oil Co. and the 


American Independent Oil Co., the lat- 
ter possessing a concession from the 


Government of Kuwait. 

The Arabian Oil Co., a joint Japanese- 
Saudi venture, struck oil in early 1960 
in its concession offshore from the 
Saudi Arabia-Kuwait Neutral Zone. 
Production tests rate this first well at 
6,000 barrels per day. 

Oil revenues constitute over 80 per- 
cent of Saudi Arabia’s national income. 
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Ghana Eases Dollar 
Goods Rules 


The Government of Ghana has 
modified the regulations, effective 
March 19, requiring an import li- 
cense for virtually all dollar goods. 

The only U.S. commodities now 
requiring license for import into 
Ghana are motion-picture films, 
petroleum products, gold, unmanu- 
factured tobacco, tobacco manufac- 
tures, arms and ammunition, and 
explosives. 


PRPPPPPPAPPPPPPPPPPPPPPAFAAAFA SS 


Greece Extends Controls 
To Meter, Motor Imports 


Greece has added all kinds of water 
meters, including volume and rate-of- 
flow measuring meters, to list B of the 
import control system, thereby subject- 
ing imports to licensing by the Ministry 
of Industry. The same ministerial de- 
cision raised the horsepower rating of 
electric motors now on list B from 
27 to 100 horsepower. 


Since import licenses for items on 
list B are seldom issued, the action is 
tantamount to an import embargo. 
Other items on list B were enumerated 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly on June 
22, 1959, page 8, and December 21, 
1959, page 8.—U.S. Embassy, Athens, 





Denmark Extends Premium 
System to Dollar Area 


The Danish Board of Supply has an- 
nounced that import licenses for goods 
subject to import control issued in ac- 
cordance with the existing dollar pre- 
mium arrangements are valid hereafter 
also for goods from the dollar area. 
Such imports previously have been per- 
mitted only from European Monetary 
Agreement (EMA) countries and cer- 
tain other countries. 


In view of the dollar import liberali- 
zation, effective March 1, of numerous 
goods heretofore subject to licensing 
requirements, the practical importance 
of this move is small. The Government’s 
action does, however, abolish one more 
area of dollar discrimination.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Copenhagen. 





Nigeria’s 1959 exports of cocoa beans 
totaled 320,000 million pounds valued at 
$107 million, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. ’ 

Only 196 million pounds were ex- 
ported in 1958. On the basis of Jan- 
uary-November data, the largest buyer 
last year was the United Kingdom, fol- 
lowed by the Netherlands and the 
United States. 


April 4, 1960 


New Import Valuation 
Decreed by Argentina 


Argentine Customs authorities are 
authorized by Government decree No. 
2062 of February 23 to levy import sur- 
eharges on goods described as surplus, 
outmoded, used; etc., on the basis of 
their c. and f. values when new rather 
than on the invoice values. If the cur- 
rent export prices cannot be determined 
or if customs authorities do not consid- 
er such prices representative of normal 
value because of any factors disruptive 
to the market, the surcharges will be 
levied on the factory wholeseale prices 
in the countries of origin, plus shipping 
costs tu the Argentine port. 

The new decree, which reflects fur- 
ther tightening of regulations in an at- 
tempt to curb falsifications of declara- 
tions in commercial invoices, may also 
be used to protect domestic industry 
against any “dumping” of products 
from abroad. Resolution 109 of January 
29, 1960, represented an earlier step in 
this direction (see Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Mar. 28, 1960, p. 16).—USS. 
Embassy, Buenos Aires. 





Argentina Exempts Sugar Mill 
Machinery From Surcharges 


Sugar-mill. machinery and related 
Spare parts and accessories of a type 
not produced in Argentina are exempt- 
ed from import surcharges by Argen- 
tine decree No. 1234 of January 28. 

Argentina’s sugar industry is bur- 
dened by antiquated and outdated ma- 
chinery, thereby contributing to sugar 
production costs higher than in many 
producing countries. The decree is de- 
signed to facilitate the acquisition of 
needed equipment, and to contribute to 
the industry’s modernization.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Buenos Aires. 





Peru Limits Food Exports 


Peru has announced that exports of 
agricultural food products will be au- 
thorized only when they will not ad- 
versely affect local food supplies and 
provided they do not consist of products 
which coastal farms are required by law 
to produce for their own use. The new 
measure also provides that applicants 
for export licenses for agricultural food 
products must first have offered these 
products for sale to domestic consumers 
at comparable prices. These measures 
were contained in a Supreme Resolution 
of January 2, 1960, published in “El 
Peruano” of January 14, 1960, and are 
intended to assure adequate supplies of 
food for domestic use. 


In a subsequent Supreme Resolution 
of March 4, 1960, the Government an- 
nounced exports of agricultural food 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Argentina Eases Import 
Of Samples, Advertising 


Argentine Decree No. 2,328 of March 
7, 1960, authorized clearance of reviews, 
printed matter, pamphlets, posters, dis- 
plays, almanacs, cuts, photographs, re- 
cordings, and items in general, for 
advertising merchandise of foreign com- 
panies through customs, exempt from 
surcharges, provided, the items are re- 
ceived at no cost to the recipient, their 
value does not exceed US$100 or its 
equivalent, and they carry printed or 
engraved inscriptions or other clearly 
visible indelible publicizing marks to 


prevent easy sale. Each consignee will 
be permitted receipt of only one of each 
such items annually, except medicinal 
samples and recordings. 


Samples of medicinal specialties 
which unmistakably fulfill the condi- 
tions for free samples, up to the value 
of US$250 or its equivalent, are author- 
ized customs clearance without pay- 
ment of surcharges. This exemption 
applies only to products required to be 
sold under prescription. Each laboratory 
or representative must hold the US$250 
or its equivalent in account on a yearly 
basis. Such samples may not be used 
as refills for original containers desig- 
nated for sale nor otherwise used in a 
manner to create confusion. 


All advertising concerning the sam- 
ples and details or inscriptions on the 
containers must be in Spanish, but va- 
rious items may be contained in one 
package. In all cases, the Minister of 
Social Welfare and Public Health will 
have supervision prior to clearance 
through customs. 

Recordings, properly printed, en- 
graved, or indelibly marked, are exempt 
from surcharge when destined solely 
for local productive industry. Each 
consignee may receive _ recordings 
valued at US$75 or its equivalent 
monthly, but only one copy of each re- 
cording will be permitted entry. 

Consignees of commercial samples 
and advertising must maintain a Sam- 
ple Registry, certified by customs au- 
thorities, at the dispostion of the cus- 
toms authorities. They also must keep 
documentary proof of noncommerciali- 
zation of the samples.—Boletin Oficial, 
March 9, 1960, Buenos Aires. 





products will be allowed only when the 
corresponding export license bears the 
authorization of the Peruvian Bureau of 
Food Supply of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture.—U.S. Embassy, Lima. 

Holders of Licensing and Exchange 
Controls, Peru, WTIS, Part 2, No. 56-49, 
are advised to make appropriate amend- 
ments to their copies. 
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Finland Signs Trade 
Pact With Poland 


Finland has signed a trade agreement 
with Poland covering the calendar year 
1960. The new agreement is practically 
identical with the one in force in 1959. 

Value of trade in each direction is 
anticipated at 6.4 billion Finnish marks, 
the equivalent of US$20 million. 

Following are some of the goods Fin- 
land expects to import from Poland: 
Sugar, 10,000 metric tons; coal, 1,450,- 
000 tons; salt and vacuum salt, 25,000 
tons; soda ash, 7,000 tons; rolled prod- 
ucts, including pipes, 10,000 tons; ma- 
chinery, apparatus, and equipment, 
$600,000; automobiles, motorcycles, and 
spare parts, $500,000; cotton and woolen 
fabrics, $375,000; chemical products, 
$400,000. 

Quantities of the following items will 
be determined by special agreement: 
Synthetic rubber, ferroalloys, poly- 
styrene, malt and brewing barley, coke, 
rags, seeds, books, newspapers, and 
films. 

Finnish exports to Poland will in- 
clude: Iron ore, 120,000 metric tons; 
tall oil, 1,200 tons; pitprops and pulp- 
wood, including telegraph poles, 80,000 
piled cubic meters; plywood and veneer, 
7 cubic meters; rayon pulp, 40,000 
tons; chemical wood pulp, 15,000 tons; 
paper and cardboard, 23,300 tons; 
rayon, 1,000 tons; machines and equip- 
ment for pulp, paper, and other wood- 
processing industries to a value of $1 
million; machines, equipment, and spare 
parts, including harbor cranes and sep- 


arators, $400,000; sports articles, in- 
cluding hunting and sporting rifles, 
$500,000. 


Quantities of the following items will 
be determined by special agreement: 
Nickel sulfate, zinc concentrate, sulfur 
pyrite, books, films, newspapers, foot- 
wear, rayon filament and cellophane. 

The new agreement was signed in 
Warsaw on December 16, 1959.—U:S. 
Embassy, Helsinki. 





Argentina Increases 
Petroleum Output 


Petroluem production of the Argentine 
Government petroleum agency (YPF) 
for January and February 1960 totaled 
1,220,968 cubic meters, an increase of 24 
percent over production for the cor- 
responding period in 1959 and 60.9 per- 
cent over the same months of 1958, 
YPF has announced. 

Output by two private companies 
under contract to YPF amounted to 
128,211 cubic meters, included in the 


total shown above.—U.S. Embassy, 
Buenos Aires. 
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PRAPPPPPPPPPPPPPPAPAPIPPPP SS 
Belgium_Imposes New 


Radio, TV-Use Tax 


The Belgian Government has im- 
posed a new annual-use tax on radio 
and television receivers, amounting 
to 144 francs and 840 francs (1 
Bfr = US$0.02), respectively. The tax 
rate for possession of both receivers 
is 900 francs. The tax, promulgated 
on January 26, 1960, became effec- 
tive retroactively to January 1, 1960, 
and supersedes the existing levy on 
these receivers. 

Further, the tax law includes 
strict rules for broader enforce- 
ment, such as a requirement that 
retailers report the names and ad- 
dresses of persons who purchase 
radio and television sets.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Brussels. 


Vo at ttattatntatatatatntntntetatntatatrtntntntntntads 


Indonesia Readies 
New Export Rules 


The Indonesian Government report- 
edly plans in the near future to issue 
new regulations “aimed at normalizing 
and improving” the country’s export 
trade. Official sources indicate the fol- 
lowing measures, designed to eliminate 
middlemen and minimize price dispari- 
ties and manipulation, will be included: 
A requirement that exporters associate 
in groups according to. the products in 
which they deal; the adoption of Gov- 
ernment “price indicators” for individual 
products which will be adjusted to world 
market prices; and Government appoint- 
ment of brokers through whom most 
exporters will be obliged to purchase 
from producers. 

It is indicated however, that large 
producers of export products who are 
not connected with the Governmént 
will be able to export their products 
either on their own, through State en- 
terprises, or through private exporters. 
Export products of other, presumably 
smaller, producers will be exported 
through State enterprises or private 
exporters, but not by the producers 
themselves. 

Additional information on these con- 
templated changes will be reported as 
received.—U.S. Embassy. Djakarta. 





Philippine copra and coconut oil ex- 
ports in January and February totaled 
95,326 long tons, oil basis, a gain of 65 
percent from the first 2 months of 1959, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service re- 
ports. 

Copra exports of 136,729 long tons 
were up 80 percent while coconut oil 
shipments were down 8 percent to 
9,187 tons. Desiccated coconut ship- 
ments of 6,220 short tons in January 
and February were up nearly 60 per- 
cent from the first 2 months of 1959. 


Barbados Raises Some 
Duties, Sets Auto Tax 


The Barbados Government has raised 
import duties by BWI$4 a gallon on all 
types of liquor and BWI$2 a pound on 
cigarettes and has established a new 
“consumption tax” on motor vehicles 
equal to 10 percent of cif. value 
(BWI$1—US$0.59). 

The new rates of duty, both prefer- 
ential and general, effective March 9, 
with former rates shown in parentheses, 
are as follows, in British West Indies 
dollars: 

112-04.1. Brandy not exceeding strength of 


roof: Preferential, $15.76 a gallon ($11.76): 
aoral. $17.08 ($13.08). . a. 


112-04.2. Brandy exceeding strength of 


proof: $15.76 a proof gallon ($11.76); $17.08 
($13.08). 4 ‘ ‘ mt 


> bd an ee 5 strength 

of proof: ; 7 allon .16); 17.08 

($13.08). . . 
112-04.6. Whisky exceeding strength of 


proof: $15.76 a proof gallon ($11.76); $17.08 
($13.08). . . 
112-04.7. Gin not exceeding strength of 
proof: $13.96 a gallon ($9.96); $14.80 ($10.80). 
112-04.8. Gin exceedi strength of proof 
$13.96 a proof gallon ($9.96); $14.80 ($10.80) 
112-04.9. Bitters not exceeding strength of 
proof: $15.76 a gallon ($11.76); $16.60 ($13.08). 
112-04.11._ Bitters exceeding strength of 
proof: $15.76 a proof ll 11. . .60 
Peis 08), P gallon ($11.76); $16.6 
: ag toe Pee pa — tte not exceed- 
ng strength o roof: $15.76 a allo 
($11.76); $16.60 ($13.08). . “ 


11-04.13. Cordials and Liqueurs exceeding 
strength of proof: $15.76 a proof gallon 
($11.76); $16. ($13.08). 


Unenumerated, including mixtures and ofher 
preparations containing spirits: 


112-04.14. Not exceeding strength of proof: 
$12.40 a gallon ($8.40); $13.00 ($9.00). 


112-04.15. Exceeding strength of proof: 
$12.40 a proof gallon ($8.40); $13.00 ($9.00). 

122-02. Cigarettes: 76 a und 4.76); 
$7.24. ($5.24), " ——ae 

The order raising the import duties 
was made under section 4 of the Cus- 
toms Tariff Act, 1921. 


The new motor vehicle tax does not 
apply to buses and trucks of 2 tons 
gross weight or more.—U.S. Consulate, 
Barbados. 


Greek Quotas on US. 
Lumber Liberalized 


Greek lumber importers now may use 
any part of their allocations under the 
$1,825,000 general quota for lumber to 
purchase U.S. lumber, including pitch 
pine and Oregon pine, according to an 
announcement of the Ministry of Com- 
merce. 


Prior to the Ministry’s announce- 
ment, only Oregon pine and pitch pine 
were eligible for importation from the 
United States under the special quota 
of $175,000 reserved for those products 
out of the quota of $2 million for the 
first half of 1960 (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Feb. 1, 1960, p. 8). Importers 
may now purchase Oregon and pitch 
pine as well as any other type of lum- 
ber under the unreserved portion of the 
quota.—U.S. Embassy, Athens. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Burma Invites Bids*' 
For Textile Supply 


The Civil Supplies Management Board, 
Rangoon, invites tenders for supply and 
delivery of cotton and woolen textiles 
as follows: 


100 percent woolen piece goods—gab- 
ardine, serge, suiting, tropical—300,000 
yards, shipments 75,000 yards monthly, 
June, July, August and September. 


100 percent cotton flannel—dyed and/ 
or printed, one side or both raised— 
320,000 yards, shipments .80,000 yards 
monthly, June, July, August, and Sep- 
tembey. 

Woolen sweaters, 60,000 (24,000 ladies, 
36,000 mens) assorted sizes, designs, and 
colors; shipments, ladies, 6,000 monthly, 
mens 9,000 monthly, June, July, August, 
and September. 


Woolen mufflers, 24,000, shipments 
6,000 monthly, June, July, August, and 
September. 


Offers must reach the Chairman, Civil 
Supplies Management Board, No. 77/91 
Sule Pagoda Road, Rangoon, not later 
than 12 noon, May 2. Copies of. the 
tender notice are available on loan 
from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
DG. 


Yugoslavian Business Leads 
Cited by U.S. Trade Mission 


The following changes are made in 
the trade opportunities reported by the 
U.S. Trade Mission to Yugoslavia, pub- 
lished in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
December 28, 1959, page 23. 

Data on the use of aerosol bombs for 
packaging cosmetics is desired by Metod 
Pogacnik, manager, Veledrogerija, 
Mestni Trg 22, Ljubljana, a large cos- 
metics plant. 

Machinery and know-how for con- 
tinuous production of copper tubing and 
oiling and modern annealing furnaces 
are wanted by Risto, Ljubosayljevic, 
commercial director, Valjaonica Bakra- 
Sevojno Titovo Uzice, Serbia, a copper 
rolling mill. 

Wooden boats up to 20 feet are 
offered by Poslovno Udruzenje Drvne 
Industrije, Kruzna Ulica 8, Rijeka. 


Catboats, 18 to to 26 feet, are offered 
by George Vitasek, director, Brodome- 
terijal, P.O. Box 84, Rijeka. 


Licensing arrangements are sought 
for the manufacture of washing ma- 
chines by Fabrika Savnih Cevi, Skopje. 
The firm, which now manufactures oil 
industry casing, wishes to produce pre- 
cision type welded tubes and seeks 
U.S. know-how and equipment for high- 
frequency welding. 





April 4, 1960 


Foreign Governments Invite Bids 





Clinical and Other Equipment, Pipe, 
Buses, Cable Needed Abroad 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procurement 
agencies, are inviting tenders for items of interest to U.S. suppliers. 

Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Burma 


Cotton waste blankets, 200,000, size 
46 by 72 inches, weight approximately 
2 pounds each, delivery 40,000 monthly, 
May through September, packed 100 
per bale; bids invited until April 18 by 
Chairman, Civil Supplies Management 
Board, Textile Imports Branch, No. 
77/91, Sule Pagoda Road, Rangoon.* 


Ceylon 

Railway rails, 4,970 long tons, 88 
pound flat bottom; fishplates, 10,000 
pairs; fish bolts, 40,000; bearing plates, 
250,000; dog spikes, 850,000; bids invited 
until May 4 by Chairman, Tender Board, 
Ministry of Transport and Power, P.O. 
Box 547, Colombo.* 


Tractors, 25, diesel powered, wheel 
type; trailers 25, farm type; tank trail- 
ers, 10; project DLF 41; bids invited 
until May 17 by Chairman, Tender 
Board, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Lands, P.O. Box No. 500, Colombo 1.* 


Steel cabinets, 596, cupboards, 150; 
bids invited until June 6 by Chairman, 
Tender Board, Ministry of Finance, 
P.O. Box 500, Colombo.* 


El Salvador 


Clinical equipment, bid No. 40, dead- 
line April 20; paper cups, 1 million, cone 
shaped, No. 41, April 21; bids invited by 
La Proveeduria General de la Republic, 
San Salvador. Bid notice in Spanish.* 


Greece 


Galvanized steel pipe, 6,000 meters 
(5,000 meters, 3-inch diameter; 1,000 
meters, 4-inch diameter), estimated cost 
$12,000; bids invited until April 7 by 
Greek Water Company, 4 Kolokotroni 
Street, Athens. 


U.H.F. crystals, estimated cost $10,- 
000; bids invited until April 25 by 
Minister y National Defense, General 
Naval Staff, 2 Paparighopoulou Street, 
Athens. 

Galvanized steel pipe, 25,000 meters 
(10,000 meters, %-inch; 15,000 meters, 
2 inches), estimated cost $28,350; bids 
invited until April 27 by Thessaloniki 
Water Supply Organization, 80 Alex- 
ander the Great Street, Thessaloniki.* 





India 


Crawler mounted shovels, cranes, air 
compressors, drills, drilling accessories, 
steel wire, rope, required for Sharavathy 
Valley Project, Mysore, India, tender 
No. D/ENQ/112, bids invited until 
April 18; mobile crane, 5 ton, tender No. 
SE-157, May 31; underground cables 
and flexible cable couplers for Neyveli 
Lignite Corporation, (Pvt.) Ltd, 
Madras, tender No. SE-161, June 2; 
bids invited by India Supply Mission, 
2536 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 8, D.C. 


Tender documents may be obtained 
from the Mission. The documents for 
the mobile crane, underground cables, 
and flexible cable couplers are $2 a set. 

Supply of butterfly valves, bypass 
valves, air valves, etc., for penstock 
lines; bids invited until April 18 by Ad- 
ditional Chief Engineer, Construction, 
Kerala State Electricity Board, Civil 
Branch, Post Box No. 21, Trivandrum 
1, Kerala State. Tender No. HEP. 4/60 
may be obtained from that authority 
for $5.80 plus bank commission of 21 
cents per set. A single copy of specifica- 
tions and conditions of contracts.* 

Wire rods, 3,850 long tons, tender No. 
DLF/78/59; bids invited until April 18 
by Iron and Steel Controller, 33 Netaji 
Subhas Road, Calcutta 1. Tender docu- 
ments may be obtained free of charge 
from India Supply Mission. 

Crane, 75-ton overhead traveling, ten- 
der No. D/ENQ/113; bids invited until 
April 22 by Chief Engineer, Kerala 
State Electricity Board, P.B. No. 65, 
Trivandrum-1, India. Tender documents 
may be obtained from India Supply 
Mission for $4.36 a set. 

Power circuit breakers, instrument 
transformers, disconnecting switches 
and lightning arresters, tender No. D/ 
ENQ/114; bids invited until May 16 by 
Secretary, Store, Purchase Committee, 
Government of Mysore, Asiatic Building, 
Kempegowda Road, Bangalore 9, My- 
sore. Tender documents may be obtained 
from India Supply Mission for $10.50 a 
set, which will not be refunded. 

High tension and low tension cables, 
tender No. D/ENQ/117, bids invited un- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Five NATO Projects 
Open To U.S. Bidders 


Five new projects, two in France, two 
in Italy, and one in Greece, estimated to 
cost a total of over $4,073,000, have 
been opened to U.S. bidders under the 
international competitive bidding pro- 
cedure of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce has reported. 

One project in France, estimated 
to cost approximately $240,000 calls for 
supply and installation of interior elec- 
trical net and ground lighting at Nimes- 
Garons maritime airfield. The other 
French project, estimated to cost $73,- 
400, calls for installation of connection 
lines between petroleum storage tanks 
at Colmar-Meyenheim airfield. 

The first Italian project, estimated to 
cost $300,000, calls for supply and in- 
stallation of electric generators, E.W.R. 
stations, project No. 117. The second 
Italian project, estimated to cost $272,- 
000, calls for electrical distribution, 
E.W.R. stations, project No. 118. 

The project in Greece, estimated to 
cost $3.2 million, calls for construction, 
under a single contract, of an airfield 
near the town of Agrinon. Completion is 
scheduled within 450 days from the 
date the contract is signed. Plans and 
specifications will be issued about April 
13 and the bid deadline is June 1. 

Firms interested in bidding on the 
French projects should register their 
intention before April 10 with the 
French Delegation, Palais de Chaillot, 
Paris. 

Firms wanting to bid on the projects 
in Italy should submit their applica- 
tions to bid before April 5 for the first, 





Pilot Vessel in Rangoon 
Harbor Offered for Sale 


The Board of Management for the 
Port of Rangoon invites tenders until 
April 23 for purchase of a steam pilot 
vessel now at moorings in Rangoon 
Harbor. The vessel, built in the United 
Kingdom in 1914 and withdrawn from 
pilot vessel duty in 1958, has length of 
192 feet, 9 inches between perpendicu- 
lars, molded breadth of 29 feet 1 inch, 
and 528 gross tonnage, single screw 
triple expansion, reciprocating 700 horse- 
power engine, and 2 scotch boilers. 

Bids, accompanied by banker’s de- 
man draft for $840 or its equivalent, 
should reach The Chairman, Board of 
Management for the Port of Rangoon, 
10 Phayre Street, Post Box No. 1, Ran- 
goon, by April 23. A copy of the tender 
notice is available on loan from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C, 


No. 117, and April 7 for the second, No, 
118, to Ministero Difesa-Aeronautica, 
Diregione General Demanio, Ufficio 
Studi—1 Sezione, Rome. Bid intentions 
submitted on the Italian projects should 
be accompanied by a resume of the 
firm’s qualifications on a_ prescribed 
form which is obtainable on request 
from BFC’s Trade Development Divi- 
sion. 

Firms interested in bidding on the 
Greek project should file their intention 
to bid by April 12 with the General Air 
Staff, Directorate of Public Works, 9 
Lycurgus Street, Athens. 

U.S. firms not already certified to 
participate in NATO work should send 
a resume of their qualifications to the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., as de- 
scribed in the brochure on the NATO 
competitive bidding program available 
from that division. 





Uruguay To Purchase 
Number of Products 


Uruguay’s fuel monopoly, Administra- 
cion Nacional de Combustibles, Alcohol 
y Portland, Montevideo, has issued the 
following call for bids: 


Glass equipment for laboratory and 
chemical products, bid No. 4182, dead- 
line April 22; steel slings for sugar 
bundles, No. 4183, April 21; laboratory 
equipment, No. 4184, April 21; caustic 
soda, about 150,000 pounds, No. 4185, 
April 22; sulfur reclaiming plant, No. 
4186, May 10; phlegms from grape 
bagasse for alcohol production, No. 4191, 
April 21; chemical products, No. 4193, 
April 26; bottles for liquid gas, 2,000, 
No. 4194, April 22. 

Bids must be submitted through agent 
or representative established in Uru- 
guay. Single copy of each bid, in Span- 
ish, is available on loan from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





Panama To Call for Bids 
On New Sewage Project 


Plans and specifications are nearing 
completion for extension of the water 
system and construction of a sewage 
project in suburban Panama City. 

Bids for this work will be invited 
soon, Panama’s Executive Secretary of 
Water and Sewage Commission has an- 
nounced. 


U.A.R. Postpones Bid Date 


Bidding for installation of the Cairo 
South Power Station has been extend- 
ed from April 20 to June 14. This trade 
lead appeared in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, January 11, page 7. 





Australia Asks Bids 
For Power Equipment 


Bids are invited by the Electricity 
Commission of New South Wales fo: 
two projects estimated to*cost a total 
of over $15.5 million, the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce has announced. 


-One project, estimated to cost $9 
million, calis for supply and erection 
of one 275-megawatt semioutdoor-type 
re-heat boiler with associated ancilliary 
plant and building works; specification 
No. 1004. Bid deadline is July 4. 


The other project, estimated at $6.75 
million, calls for supply and erection of 
one 275-megawatt turbogenerator with 
associated ancilliary plant; specification 
No. 1005. Bid deadline is June 20. 


Tenders should reach the Commercial 
Manager and Secretary, Electricity 
Commission of New South Wales, Kelvin 
House, 15 Castlereagh Street, Sydney 
N.S.W. by 3 p.m. of the deadline dates. 

Plans and specifications for these 
projects can be obtained from the Com- 
mission on deposit of $225 for each set. 
The deposit will be refunded by the 
Commission on receipt of a bona fide 
tender. 


The equipment is to be erected at the 
Commission’s power station at Vales 
Point, N.S.W. and is to be in operation 
by March 31, 1965. The power station 
is situated on the shores of Lake Mac- 
quarie, about 60 miles north of Sydney. 
A railway line runs from Sydney to 
Wyee, approximately 6 miles from the 
site. Access from there is by road only. 

A set of plans and specifications for 
both projects is available on loan from 
BFC’s Trade Development Division, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
aa, DK. 


New Zealand Invites Bids 
For Strengthening of Dam 


The New Zealand Ministry of Works, 
Wellington, invites tenders: until June 
7 for strengthening of the Waitaki Dam 
by prestressed high tensile cables in ac- 
cordance with plans and specifications 
or a@iternative procedure to that set out 
in the documents. 

A copy of the contract documents in- 
cluding plans and specifications is avail- 
able on loan from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 


India Extends Bid Date 


The bid deadline for power trans- 
formers and outdoor switchgear equip- 
ment for Mettur Tunnel Hydroelectric 
Scheme, tender No. E 473, has been ex- 
tended from April 12 to May 16 by the 
Madras State Electricity Board. This 
opportunity was reported in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, March 28, page 18. 
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Clinical and ... 
(Continued from page 17) 


‘il May 19; switchgear, tender No. D/ 
ENQ/118, May 26; bids invited by Chief 
Engineer, C Warehouse, Madras Port- 
Trust, Madras 1. Tender documents may 
be obtained from Deputy Chief Ac- 
counts Officer, Engineering, for $1.05. 
Prospective bidders may see a specimen 
copy of the tender at the India Supply 
Mission, 

Iran 


Plate and section shears; bids invited 
until May 1 by Armament Department, 
Imperial Iranian Army, Tehran.* 


lraq 

X-ray film for Ministry of Health, 
bids invited until April 24; underground 
cables and accessories, May 28; bids in- 
vited by President, Central Foreign 
Purchasing Board, Ministry of Finance, 
Baghdad. 

Tender documents for the cables and 
accessories may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Committee, Ministry 
of Finance, Baghdad, at $9 a set. 

Buses, 80, diesel engined, lefthand 
drive, double-decker; bids invited until 
June 15 by Director General of Passen- 
ger Transport Service, Baghdad. Bid- 
ding documents may be obtained from 
Director of Accounts, Directorate Gen- 
eral of Passenger Transport Service, 
Baghdad, at $28 a set, which is not re- 
fundable. Copy of bid invitation.* 


New Zealand 


Vibrating rollers, 1 only, alternative- 
ly 5 only, 10 only, for compacting sub- 
grades, weight 8,500 pounds or more, 
diesel powered; bids invited until April 
12 by Stores Manager, Ministry of 
Works, P.O. Box 8024, Wellington. Cop- 
ies of specification, tender S.M.Q. 2093, 
available from New Zealand Senior 
Trade Commissioner, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington 6, D.C. 


Pakistan 


Magnetic tape sound recorders, 24, 
tender No. Pur. 7-21/58/297, bids invited 
until April 12; air conditioning equip- 
ment for the Khulna Telecommunica- 
tion Building in East Pakistan, April 
27; bids invited by F. Rizwi, Purchase 
Coordinating Officer, Block No. 32, Pak- 
istan Secretariat, Karachi.* 


Thailand 


Aluminum foil, 50,000 reels of 1,500 
meters each; bids invited until April 21 
by Thai Tobaeco Monopoly (TTM), 
Bangkok.* 


Union of South Africa 
Microscopes, 15, tender No. F.T. 5319, 
bid deadline April 25; magnetometers, 
2 only, tender No. F.T. 5315, April 27; 
laboratory apparatus, tender No. F.T. 
9321, April 29; laboratory apparatus, 
tender No. F.T. 5322, April 29; supply 
and installation of dishwashing machine, 
tender No. F.T. 30445, April 29; labora- 
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tory glassware, tender No. F.T. 5323, 
May 2; laboratory glassware, tender 
No. F.T. 5324, May 2; chemicals, tender 
No. F.T. 5325, May 4; bids invited by 
Secretary, Union Tender Board, P.O. 
Box 371, Pretoria.* 

Spring steel (100, % inch square; 17,- 
000, 5% by 7/16 inch flat; 5,000, 5% by 
% inch flat), tender No. H. 4304, bid 
deadline April 19; fork lift trucks, 4, 
tender No. F. 8077, April 22; security 
device, 25, alternatively 50, 75, 100, ten- 
der No. F. 8160, April 22; bids invited 
by Chairman, Tender Board, P.O. Box 
7784, Johannesburg.* 


Indian Firm Wants 
Machinery Catalogs 


Radio and Electricals Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd. a well-known Bangalore firm 
manufacturing water and. electrical 
meters, radio sets and components, and 
favorably disposed toward U.S. equip- 


ment, requests price quotations, de- 
livery terms, and descriptive literature 
on about 50 types of machinery and 
equipment. 

Included in the list of machinery and 
equipment required are the following: 

Bench lathes, gear hobbing machines, 
automatic turret lathes, 75- and 100-ton 
presses, filing and sawing machine, spot 
welder, potential cord winding machine 
(8 heads), polishing head, high voltage 
puncture tester, drying oven, automatic 
screw machine, bench tapping machine, 
spindle tapping machines, slotting ma- 
chines, heading machine, threading ma- 
chine, centerless grinder, midget tum- 
bler, drilling machine, surface grinding 
machines, jig~boring machine, engrav- 
ing machine, shaping machines, band 
saws, universal projector, and stripper. 

Interested firms should send their 
offers directly to Radio and Electricals 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Post Bag No. 
16, Mysore Road, Bangalore 2, Mysore 
State. A single copy of the general 
specifications of the machinery and 
equipment wanted is available on loan 
from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
DG 








Spanish Shipbuilder Seeks 
Used Metalwork Equipment 


Spain’s largest private shipbuilder, 
Sociedad Espanola de Construccion 
Naval, 27 Sagasta Street, Madrid, 
wishes to purchase used metalwork 
equipment, including lathes 8 to 10 
meters between points and plane, 1 to 2 
meters between columns, chisel, or ver- 
tical plane, 600 to 700 millimeter throw. 

Further details may be secured di- 
rectly from the firm. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 








The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 
nections in the United States. 


While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 


When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Requests for loan ma- 
terial should include the commodity as 
well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 





Footwear 
lreland 

Leather shoes for boys, girls, and 
children, 7,000 pairs weekly, quality 


grade, manufactured from first choice 
leather on modern -equipment in U.S. 
sizes and four widths; also will manu- 
facture designs; offered through import 
distributor or services of agent by J. 
Gregory May & Co. (exclusive export 
representative), 13 Beechwood Rd., 
Ranelagh, Dublin. WTD 2/19/60 


Furniture 
Denmark 


Period reproduction furniture, espe- 
cially antique-style cabinets, made of 
oak or teak, offered direct by Calma 
v/Ernst Frederiksen (export merchant, 
wholesaler), 256 Sdr. Boulevard, Odense. 
Ranelagh, Dublin. WTD 2/19/60. 
Ivory Wares 
Japan 

Carved ivory wares, especially jew- 
elry and statues, offered direct by Ha- 
kusui Ivory Co., Inc. (manufacturer, 
export merchant, wholesaler), 18, 1- 
chome, Motomachi, Naka-ku, Yokohama. 
Illustrated catalog.* WTD 2/25/60. 


Jewel Boxes 
Japan 

Lacquered musical Jewel boxes, 4,000 
per mo., offered direct by Shin-Tokyo 
Shoji Co., Ltd. (exporter), Kotobuki 
Bldg., 9 Kami-cho 2-chome, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo. Illustrated leaflet, 
pricelist. WTD 2/23/60. 
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Machine Tools 
Sweden 

Machine tools of good Swedish qual- 
ity offered direct or through agent by 
Scanport Foreign Trade Agency, Georg 
Varhelyi (export merchant), 8 Brahe- 
gatan, Stockholm O. WTD 3/7/60. 


Scarves 
Italy 

Silk, wool and cotton scarves, 50,000 
per 1,0., offered direct or through agent 
by Creazioni Fiorio, s.a.s. (manufac- 
turer of foulards and ladies’ scarves, ex- 


porter), 14 Via Durini, Milan. WTD 
2/15/60. 
Stoves, Ranges 
France 

Cooking and heating ranges and 
stoves for gas, all types, massive cast- 
iron or enameled steel, also small port- 
able gas stoves, good quality, offered 
direct to U.S. importers by Haineaux, 
S.A. (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 88 Rue de Bellune, Niort, Deux- 
Sevres. Illustrated catalog, pricelist.* 
WTD 3/11/60. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Clothing 
England 


Underwear, corsetry, frocks, casual 
wear, blouses, skirts, beach wear, shorts, 
etc., for women and children, and shirts 
for men, cotton or manmade fibers, low 
and medium grades of mass-produced 
articles, in bulk quantities, desired for 
direct purchase and agency by Gilman 
& Co. (U.K.), Ltd. (exporter, importer, 
manufacturer’s agent), Gresham House, 
24 Old Broad St., London, E.C. 2. WTD 
3/2/60. 

Norway 

Knitwear for men, women and chil- 
dren, desired for direct purchase and 
agency by Birger Risoe, Ltd. A/S 
(wholesaler, manufacturer’s agent), 17 
Kongensgate, Oslo. WTD 3/2/60. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Fancy costumes desired for direct pur- 
chase by Nagrani (Pvt.), Ltd., (import- 
ing distributor, department store), P.O. 
Box 546, Bulawayo. WTD 3/3/60. 


Wales 


Coats, suits, dresses, underwear, 
blouses, knitwear, medium-class price 
range, desired for direct purchase by 
Walt & Walt, Ltd (importer, manufac- 
turer, wholesaler), 10 Park PIl., Cardiff. 
WTD 3/14/60. 


Curios, Novelties 
Southern Rhodesia 


Fancy, carnival, novelty, and gift 
goods; bazaar lines, desired for direct 
purchase by Nagrani (Pvt.), Ltd. (im- 
porting distributor, department store), 
P.O. Box 546, Bulawayo. WTD 3/3/60. 
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World Trade Di yo 


Reports Available 


World Trade Directory reports # 
on private foreign firms or indi- # 
viduals mentioned in the World # 
Trade Leads and Investment Op- 3 
portunities departments of For- 
eign Commerce Weekly are avail- # 
able to qualified U.S. firms—or will # 
be prepared on request—through # 

« the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 

* sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 

= U.S. Department of Commerce, # 
Washington 25, D.C., for $1 each. & 

¢ The reports also may be obtained 

© through the Department’s Field 

e Offices. Es 

is Requests for these reports should = 

@ include the names and addresses = 
of the firms or individuals. % 

The information given ina World % 
Trade Directory report usually in- # 
cludes lines of goods handled, op- # 
eration methods, size of business, ® 
capital, sales volume, trade and @ 
financial reputation, and other per- # 
tinent business information. 





Hardware | 
Southern Rhodesia 

Native lines in hardware and glass- 
ware desired for direct purchase by Na- 
grani (Pvt.), Ltd. (see previous listing). 
WTD 3/3/60. 


Jewelry 
England 


Costume and sterling silver jewelry, 
ineluding necklaces, earrings, bracelets, 
and brooches, all qualities in commer- 
cial quantities, desired for direct. pur- 
chase by R. G. Springall & Co., Ltd. 
(importing distributor), 104/5 Saffron 
Hill, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 1. 
WTD 3/4/60. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Jewelry desired for direct purchase 
by Nagrani (Pvt.), Ltd. (importing dis- 


tributor, department store), P.O. Box ~™ 


546, Bulawayo. WTD 3/3/60. 


Metal Products 
England 


Aluminum alloys, steel alloys, stain- 
less steel and tool steel, and other al- 
lied products, good quality, in commer- 
cial quantities, desired for direct pur- 
chase and agency by Paul P. Beck (man- 
ufacturer, importing distributor, manu- 
facturer’s agent, exporter), Ibex House, 
Minories, London, E.C. 3. WTD 3/2/60. 

Steel sheet, cold reduced continuous 
mill quality, or pickled and oiled, also 
tight bonded galvanized, mill tonnage; 
24 to 36 in. widths; 6 to 10 ft. lengths; 
desired for direct purchase by Lamb, 
Hingley & Co., Ltd. (manufacturer of 
holloware and sheet metal fabrications), 


Lyde Stourbridge, Worcestershire. WTD 
3/10/60. 


Papermill Machinery, Equipment 
India 

Pulp and paper mill equipment for in- 
tegrated papermill desired for direct 
purchase by The Card Board Box Man- 
ufacturing Co. (manufacturer of all 
types of modern packagings, including 
corrugated boards, printed materials in 
art and aniline process), 38 Colootola 
St., Calcutta 7. Specifications for ma- 
chinery and equipment.* WTD 2/25/60. 


Pharmaceuticals 


Sweden 

Fharmaceutical preparations desired 
for direct purchase and agency by Phar- 
co-Dermacon AB (importing distrib- 
utor, manufacturer’s agent), Skepps- 
bron 16, Stockholm C. WTD 3/10/60. 


Thailand 

Antibiotics of all descriptions for oral 
administration and injections, -as we'll 
as vitamins, eye lotions, cough syrups, 
and antiasthma medicines, desired for 
direct purchase and agency by Kwang 
Teck, Ltd. Pns. (importing distributor), 
448 Vanich Rd., Sampeng, Bangkok. 
Catalogs desired. WTD 3/7/60. 
Toys 
Denmark 

Toys desired for direct purchase and 
agency by Aage Mottlau (manufac- 
turer’s agent, importing distributor), 30 
Laksegade, Copenhagen K. WTD 3/10 
60. 


Southern Rhodesia 

Toys desired for direct purchase by 
Nagrani (Pvt.), Ltd. (importing dis- 
tributor, department store), P.O. Box 
546, Bulawayo. WTD 3/3/60. 


Weed Killers 


Germany 

Weed control products for lawns de- 
sired for direct purchase by Hesa, Hes- 
sische Saaten G.m.b.H. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer of 
lawn machinery, fertilizer), 63 Bis- 
marckstrasse, Darmstadt. WTD 3/11/60. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Chemicals 


Denmark 

Agency sought for polyvinyl chloride 
and nylon powder for the plastic indus- 
try by A. Thuesen Jensen (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 6 Kompagnistraede, Co- 
penhagen K. WTD 3/11/60. 


Clothing 


England 

Agency sought for wearing apparel of 
all types for men, women, and children, 
by Mikon Co., Ltd. (manufacturer's 
agent), 26 Baker St., London, W. 1. 
WTD 3/3/60. 

Agency sought for lightweight spring 
and summer outerwear for men and 
boys, inexpensive- to medium-price 
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range, by H. & F. Morris, Ltd. (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent, 


manufacturer), Bank Chambers, 30 
Cricklewood Broadway, London, N.W. 
2. WTD 2/26/60. 


Norway 


Agency sought for nylon and crepe 
socks for women, wool and crepe socks 
for men, and stockings and socks for 
children, by Eiris & Co. (manufacturer's 
agent), 8 Tordenskjoldsgate, Oslo. WTD 
2/25/60. 

Agency sought for infants’ clothing 
by N. A. Stang (manufacturer’s agent), 
5 Bestumveien, Oslo. WTD 2/24/60. 


Construction Machinery, 
Equipment 
England 


Agency sought for mining and quarry- 
ing machinery and electrical switchgear, 
good quality, commercial quantities, by 
Barrett Greene & Co., Ltd. (dealer in 
colliery machinery), Walton, Stone, 
Staffordshire. WTD 3/16/60. 

Italy 


Agency sought for mining machinery 
and readbuilding machinery, such as 
wagon drills, high-power pneumatic 
drills, concrete guns, compressed air 
motors, small size earthmoving equip- 
ment, and portable bituminous block- 
making machinery, by M.A.C.E.M. (im- 
porting distributor), 9 Via F. Bocconi, 
Milan. WTD 2/17/60. 


Foodstuffs 
Denmark 


Agency sought for food colors and 
essences for the food industries, includ- 
ing ice cream and soft drink_ factories, 
by Hans Lundby (manufacturer’s 
agent), 33 Nrre Farimagsgade, Copen- 
hagen K. WTD 3/16/60. 


England 


Agency sought for all types of foods 
for grocery, catering, and delicatessen 
trades, good quality, by R. T. Ingram, 
B.Se. (manufacturer’s agent), Briar 
Bank, 47 W. Park Crescent, Billericay, 
Essex. 

Germany 

Agency sought for canned food as 
well as dairy products, including cheese, 
butter, powdered milk, and condensed 
milk, by Jakob Briechle (importer, sales 
agent), 48 Gemundenerstrasse, Frank- 
furt/Main. WTD 3/11/60. 


Footwear 


England 

Agency sought for casual and fashion 
shoes for women, from $2.80 per pair, 
upwards, c.i.f., from large suppliers only 
for bulk distribution, by Gellatly & Co. 
(manufacturer’s agent), Balfour House, 
Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 2. 
WTD 3/2/60. 


Handtools 


Denmark 
_ Agency sought for handtools, includ- 
Ing screwdrivers, hammers, shears, 
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Saws, automotive tools, automobile tool 
kits, etc., by A. Thuesen Jensen (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 6 Kompagnistraede, 
Copenhagen K. WTD 3/11/60. 


Hardware, Household 
Denmark 


Agency sought for household hard- 
ware, including pots, pans, and kettles, 
of stainless steel, aluminum, or brass, 
and Thermos bottles, clearing sponges, 
plastic novelties, glassware, electrical 
household equipment, etc., by A. Thue- 
sen Jenesen (see previous listing). WTD 
3/11/60. 

Agency sought for kitchen utensils, 
such as wall can openers, egg beaters, 
lemon or orange squeezers, vegetable 
cutters, and novelties, and fireproof 
glassware, by Helge Maack-Petersen 
(manufacturer’s agent), 28 Frederiks- 
berggade, Copenhagen K. WTD 3/14/60. 


Metal Products 
Spain 

Agency sought for iron and steel 
products and building materials by 


Eladio Herrero Sierra (sales agent), 8 
Magallanes, Madrid. WTD 2/26/60. 


Paints 
Ceylon 


Agency sought from U.S. firm special- 
izing in all types of paints starting with 
washable glossy-finish paints. suitable 
for wood and vehicles, washable dis- 
temper, colored powders which are 
mixed with varnish, turpentine mixed 
with varnish and other paints, and anti- 
corrosive which is applied on iron for 
prevention of rust, by P. Sivandandan 
(manufacturer’s agent), Munsoor Bldg. 
53 Main St., Colombo 11. WTD 3/8/60. 


Stationery 
England 


Agency sought for calendars, greet- 
ing cards, art postcards, novelty cards, 
and children’s books, etc., by A. Zackis 
(manufacturer’s agent), 54 Welbeck St., 
London, W. 1 WTD 3/16/60. 


Store Equipment 
Norway 


Agency sought for store equipment 
display material by Hans Bernhard 
Nielsen (business consultant, whole- 
saler of store equipment and fixtures), 
7 Stortings Plass, Oslo. WTD 3/3/60. 


Textiles 
England 


Agency sought for textile piece goods 
for wearing apparel for men, women, 
and children, curtain materials, linens, 
and bedsheetings, of all kinds, such as 
woolens, cotton, fibers, silks, rayon lines, 
and especially dacron’ of all descriptions, 
by Ivar Lemche (manufacturer's agent), 
6 Bredgade, Copenhagen K. WTD 
3/11/60. 


Agency sought for textile piece goods, 
including embroideries of all fabrics, 
laces, and fabrics for the lingerie and 
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Mechanical Equipment 
Wanted by Greece 


The Agricultural Bank of Greece 
invites bids for procurement of 16 
electric lift trucks, two -conveyor 
belts, and other equipment for the 
fruit precooling stations now under 
construction at Naoussa and Sky- 
dra. Total cost of the equipment is 
estimated at $65,000. 

Bids should reach The Head Of- 
fice, Agricultural Bank of Greece 
Permanent Supplies Committee, 23 
El. Venezelos Street, by April 12. 
Terms and specifications are avail- 
able on loan from the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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dress trade, all qualities and price 
ranges, in commercial quantities, by 
L.G.. Fisher (manufacturer’s agent), 
Empire House, St. Martin-le-Grand, 
London, E.C. 1. WTD 3/16/60. 

Agency sought for all types of tex- 
tiles suitable for ladies’ fashion trade, 
lingerie, etc., all qualities, in commercial 
quantities, by Mikon Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 26 Baker St., London, 
W. 1. WTD 3/3/60. 


Ireland 

Agency sought for all types of piece 
goods suitable for drapes in various 
widths and materials, such as damask, 
cotton, velvet, etc., as well as for nylon 
and cotton piece goods, including nylon 
edging, suitable for wholesale drapery, 
dress, underclothing and baby’s wear 
manufacturing trades; plain and print 
cotton piece goods for various uses, in- 
cluding wholesale drapery trade, aprons 
and dresses for women and children, 
household linens, etc., in various widths, 
all low- to medium-priced goods, by 
Embroidery Designs Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler of embroidered and 


traced linen and cotton goods, com- 
mission merchant), Milanese House, 
15/16 Arran Quay, Dublin. WTD 


2/25/60. 


Northern Ireland 

Agency sought for all types of loom- 
state and finished cotton cloth for hand- 
kerchief and linen trade as follows: 
5,000 to 6,000 pieces yearly, 40% in. 
60 by 60, 24/24; 3,000 to 4,000 pieces 
yearly, 42 in. 84 by 80, 44/54; 5,000 to 
6,000 pieces yearly, 40 in. 76 by 64, 44/ 
44; 5,000 to 6,000 pieces, 72, 82, and 93 
in., 60 by 60, 17/18s, cloth to be de- 
livered in Hessian bales, by James B. 
Beatty (manufacturer's agent), 20 Bed- 
ford St., Belfast 2. WTD 2/16/60. 


Norway , 

Agency sought for dacron curtains, as 
well as printed cotton fabrics for wom- 
en’s dresses by N.A. Stang (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 5 Bestumveien, Oslo. 
WTD 2/24/60. 
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Toilet Goods 
South Africa, Union of 

Agency sought for perfumes, cos- 
metics, toiletries by E. J. Adcock, Ltd. 
(importing distributor), P.O. Box 198, 
Krugersdorp. WTD 2/11/60. 


Yarns 
Tunisia 

Agency sought for cotton yarns for 
hosiery as well as for garments from 
20 to 60 metric, by Maison Maurice 
Cohen & Fils (manufacturer’s agent), 
6 Place de la Monnaie, Tunis WTD 
3/2/60. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 

raphed copies may be obtained 
c firms’ domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and 
from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $2 a list 
for each country. 

Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in 
making the compilations. All are 
dated March, 


Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Tunisia. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Bolivia. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors 
—British Guiana. 

Photographic Supply Dealers and Pho- 
tographers—Peru. 

Precious and Semiprecious Stones Ex- 
porters—Ceylon. 

Tea and Cacao Exporters—Ceylon. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia 

Roland Bateman, representing Hor- 
wood Bagshaw, Ltd. (manufacturer, im- 
porter, retailer of agricultural machin- 
ery), Victoria St., Mile End, South Aus- 
tralia, is interested in agricultural im- 
plement manufacture and general engi- 
neering. Seeks information on possibil- 
ity of entering into licensing agree- 
ments for manufacture of products of 
a general engineering nature allied to 
structural steel fabrications, cranes, or 
other industrial lifting apparatus in the 
medium or small range. Scheduled to 
arrive April 12 via San Francisco for 
visit until May 20. U.S. address: c/o 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, 720 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., and Barbizon Plaza 
Hotel, 106 Central Park South, New 
York, N.Y. Itinerary: Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Boston, and New York. 
Reginald Kerferd Blunden, represent- 
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Blunden & Co., Ltd., 197 Torrens Rd., 
Croydon, South Australia, is interested 
in licensing arrangements for general 
architectural metal products, fiberglass 
boat designs, plastic toy and domestic 
products, and general agency lines for 
import to Australia. Seeks technical in- 
formation on new types of building con- 
struction, fiberglass pleasure boatbuild- 
ing, and plastic toy and domestic prod- 
ucts. Scheduled to arrive during April 
via San Francisco for 7-week visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Australian Trade Commis- 
sioner, 636 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: San Franeisco, Los Angeles, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Denver, and New Orleans. 


H. Plezard, representing Farmer & 
Co., George St., Sydney, is interested 
in direct purchases of jewelry, hand- 
bags, gloves, and general merchandise. 
Scheduled to arrive April 9 via New 
York for 10-day visit. U.S. address: c/o 


Associated Merchandising Corp., 1440 ° 


Broadway, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: 
New York (April 9-17), and San Fran- 
cisco (April 17-19). 


Mrs. Elka Sandra Sher, representing 
I. Sher Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer, whole- 
saler of suitcases), 52 Bouverie St., 
Carlton, Victoria, is interested in con- 
tacting manufacturers of suitcases and 
suitcase coverings and fittings and seeks 
technical information. Scheduled to ar- 
rive April 8 via San Francisco for 2- 
week visit. U.S. address: c/o Pan 
American Airways in San Francisco, 
Chicago, and New York. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Chicago, New York, and 
other cities as required. 


Bruce Sloss, representing Gollin & 
Co., Ltd., 561 Bourke St., Melbourne, 
Victoria, is interested in contacting 
linoleum manufacturers. Scheduled to 
arrive middle of April via San Fran- 
cisco for 1-week visit. U.S. address: 
None given. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, New York, and other 
cities as required. 


El Salvador 


Jose Contreras Espinosa, representing 
Camas America, Calle Ruben Dario y 7a, 
AS., San Salvador, is interested in pur- 
chasing machinery for making bed- 
springs and seeks technical information 
and assistance in contacting sources in 
Chicago. Scheduled to arrive middle of 





Secondhand Wire Loom 
Sought by Scotch Firm 


Thompson, Shepherd & Comany, Ltd., 
Seafield Works, Dundee, desires to pur- 
chase one or two secondhand Wilton 
wire looms, 12 or 16 feet wide, with ac- 
cessories. 

Interested firms should submit speci- 
fications, condition of equipment, and 
f.o.b. price. 


India in Market for 
Suction Dredger 


The Commissioners for the Port 
of Calcutta invite bids until July 
1 for construction, supply and de- 
livery afloat at the port of one 
self-propelled cutter suction jet 
dredger. 

Tender documents may be ob- 
tained from the Chief Engineer, 
The Commissioners for the Port of 
Calcutta, 15 Strand Road, Calcutta, 
or from Rendel, Palmer, and Trit- 
ton, 125 Victoria Street, Westminis- 
ter, London, S.W. 1, for $8.40 a set. 


Bids must be accompanied by a 
preliminary deposit of $4,200. 


PRPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPP PPS SS 


April via El Paso for 45-day visit. U.S. 
address: Undetermined. Itinerary: 
Cities enroute by car from El Paso to 
Chicago. 


England 

Charles Nicolas Seltzovsky, 5 Palmer 
St., Westminister, London, S.W. 1, is 
interested in meeting executives of firms 
planning to locate in Europe. He will 
undertake market research and line up 
partners or licensees, Mr. Seltzovsky 
wishes to contact manufacturers of 
chemicals for foundries who have inter- 
esting. new products. Was scheduled to 
arrive April 1 via New York for 8- to 
10-week visit. U.S. address: c/o Fer- 
mont Industrial Corp., 30 Church St. 
New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Cleveland, and Chicago, 
and other cities if necessary. 


Germany  . 

Willy Hoeppel, representing Rhein- 
ische Handelsgesellschaft m.b.H. & Co. 
KG., 45 Stahlstrasse, Neuss a. Rh., is in- 
terested in obtaining licenses or patents 
from U.S. firms in the chemical/tech- 
nical field, selling worsted spinning 
waste and buying cotton waste. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 10 via New York 
fore 3- to 4- week visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Robert H. Petzold, 232 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. Itinerary: New York, 
Boston, Buffalo, and State of Pennsy|- 
vania. 

Hans Joachim Lohmann, representing 
Wender & Duerholt KG., 13 Wupper- 
strasse, Remscheid-Lennep, is interested 
in visiting manufacturers of prefabri- 
cated houses in series. Scheduled to 
arrive between April 10 and 15 for 14- 
day visit. U.S. address: c/o St. Francis 
Hotel, Powell & Geary Sts., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Itinerary: Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


Italy 
Gianni Balzarini, owner of Everpen, 
52 Strada Settimo, Turin, is interested 


(Continued on page 29) 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Norway Firm Seeks 
Metal Parts Line 


Tonsberg Jernindustri, a Norwegian 
firm manufacturing iron and steel forg- 
ings, parts for boat engines, aluminum 
ladders, and similar products wishes to 
expand its activities by manufacturing 
under license U.S. lines of related com- 
modities. 


The Norwegian firm, organized in 
1916, has its main plant and office, with 
a floor area of 9,500 square feet, in the 
town of Tonsberg, 80 miles -south of 
Oslo. This firm, with its wholly owned 
subsidiary, A/S Tonsberg Jernindustri 
Stigefabrikken, operates an additional 
factory a short distance from Tonsberg 
which has floor area of 21,000 square 
feet, its own railroad siding, and cranes. 
Principal customers are the Norwegian 
State Railroads, engine manufacturers, 
and shipbuilders. 


Both plants, reportedly well equipped 
with modern machinery and tools, work 
on a 24-hour a day basis with 3 shifts. 
Considerable local capital and ample 
skilled labor are said to be available for 
further expansion. An established sales 
organization markets the products 
throughout Norway. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Mr. Karl Steenhansen, Tons- 
berg Jernindustri, Slagenveien 30, Tons- 
berg, Norway. 





Nigeria Natural Gas 
Investment Invited 


The Port Harcourt area of the east- 
ern region of Nigeria is said to be 
developing rapidly as a result of oil 
exploration in the area by Shell-BP. 
Unlimited supplies of natural gas re- 
portedly exist which Shell-BP is willing 
to sell to a US. firm interested in 
investment in Nigeria. 

A few industries are located in Port 
Harcourt and prospects for industrial 
growth there are said to be favorable. 
The Electricity Corporation of Nigeria 
and a U.S. firm are reported to be con- 
sidering establishing a glass factory and 
plan to use this gas as a power source. 

The Rockefeller Brothers Fund (RBF) 
wishes to interest an American firm 
specializing in the transmission of nat- 
ural gas to enter this field in Nigeria. 
RBF provides funds to help divert in- 
digenous African capital funds from 
real estate and retail and wholesale 
trades-to industrial enterprises by mak- 
ing grants to businessmen to permit 
African managerial and capital partici- 
pation in their proposed enterprises. 

Interested firms are invited to address 
inquiries to the Director, West African 
Program, Rockefeller Brothers Fund, 
Development House, 6 Labinjo Lane, 
Lagos, Nigeria. 


A p ril 4, 1960 


U.S. Collaboration Sought by Indian 
Producers for Industrial Projects 


US. collaboration in the form of equity capital, machinery, and 
technical assistance for establishment and operation of new industrial 
projects and for expansion in existing industries is sought by five 


Indian firms. 


Direct correspondence with each of the firms at the addresses 


given is invited. 

@ Capital investment and technical 
assistance for establishment and opera- 
tion of a plant in India to manufacture 
rayon-grade caustic soda is sought by 
New Vinod Silk Mills (Pvt.), Ltd., Kas- 
turchand Mills Compound, Dadar, Bom- 
bay 28. 

The proposed plant, to be located in 
the suburbs of Bombay City, is expected 
to have an initial production capacity of 
20 tons a day with scope for subsequent 
expansion to 100 tons. The firm also 
will undertake manufacture of other 
products from chlorine, the byproduct 
of caustic soda. 


New Vinod Silk Mills, a limited lia- 
bility company established in 1937 for 
the manufacture of rayon fabrics, esti- 
mates the new project will require an 
investment of 13 million rupees. Out of 
this amount 9 million rupees will be fi- 
nanced through the issue of equity 
stocks by a company to be set up for 
the purpose, and the balance by borrow- 
ing. Cost of plant and machinery is es- 
timated at 9 million rupees (1 rupee= 
US$0.21). 

U.S. collaboration is desired to the 
extent of 50 percent of the capital to 
be issued, plus technical aid in the erec- 
tion of the plant, and subsequent manu- 
facture of caustic soda. Present demand 
for caustic soda exceeds production, ac- 
cording to the firm. 

Property in the suburbs of Bombay, 
which the firm reportedly owns, will be 
utilized for the proposed plant. The 
area has good transportation and com- 
munication facilities, and adequate 
water and power. Common salt, the 
chief raw material for the industry, also 
is obtainable in adequate quantities 
from sources near the site, but small 
quantities of graphite and mercury will 
have to be imported. 

Additional details of the proposed 
manufacturing project are available on 
loan from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
3, D.C. 

@ U.S. technical assistance for the 
manufacture in India of electrical 
equipment such as motors, transform- 
ers, and switchgear is sought by India 
Electric Works, Ltd., Diamond Harbour 
Road, Behala, Calcutta. 

A limited liability company estab- 

(Continued on page 29) 





Italy Handbag Frame 
Plant Asks Capital 


U.S. financial collaboration and/or 
managerial and technical assistance on 
a joint venture basis are sought by An- 
nibale Descagni of Milan for expansion 
of its handbag frame manufacturing 
facilities. Specialized in the manufacture 
of brass handbag frames, Descagni pri- 
marily is interested in negotiating with 
a U.S. company producing a similar line 
to supply capital and/or know-how and 
machinery for the proposed expansion 
program. 

The Italian industry of handbag 
frames reportedly comprises about 5 
industrial firms and 50 artisan organiza- 
tions. Descagni is said to be the largest 
Italian manufacturer of handbag frames. 
Annual output amounts to approximate- 
ly 1 million frames, one-third of total 
Italian production. One hundred work- 
ers and 70 contractors are employed. 
Prospects for exports are very good, 
according to the firm. Descagni, which 
is working at full capacity, reports it 
is unable to meet increasing foreign 
demand. Twenty percent of its produc- 
tion now is exported. 

The plant, covering 25,000 square feet, 
is located in Milan. A new plant is 
scheduled for construction in the sub- 
urbs of Milan, where 85,000 square feet 
of land has been purchased. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Annibale Descagni, Via Bac- 
chiglione 20, Milan, Italy. 


Australian Wooden Goods 
Company Wants To Expand 


A license for the manufacture and 
distribution throughout Australia and 
other countries of a U.S. line of toys, 
games, domestic woodenware, and sport- 
ing goods is sought by Rozelle Wood 
Products Pty., Ltd. 

A private company established in 1930 
for the manufacture to order of wooden 
goods, such as baseball bats, cricket 
bats, school desks, and kitchen tables, 
Rozelle now wishes to expand and di- 
versify its activities to include related 
U.S. products. The firm is interested in 

(Continued on page 29) 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





French Investment Potentials Cited Steel Products License 


Four French firms are seeking licensing and investment arrange- 
ments with U.S. manufactures for expansion and diversifications of 
their current activities and in concluding reciprocal agreements for the 
manufacture and sale in the United States of French patented products. 

Interested companies are invited to correspond with the firms at 


addresses given. 

@ Capital investment for expansion 
and large-scale exportation of brandy 
products to new areas in the European 
Common Market is sought by Estab- 


lissements Moyet & Cie. 22 Rue de 
Industrie, Cognac, Charente. A joint 
venture or other mutually satisfactory 
arrangement will be considered. 


The firm, long established as a man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, and exporter of 
cognac and other French brandies of 
good quality in glass bottles of 75 centi- 
liters and also in wooden casks, has ex- 
pressed a desire to sell its products di- 
rectly to alcoholic beverage importers. 

® Societe d’Exploitation du Labora- 
toire de -L. Richelet, 5 Rue Aristide- 
Briand, Bayonne, Basses-Pyrenees, is in- 
terested in licensing U.S. manufacturers 
of pharmaceuticals and related products 
who may be in a position to manufac- 
ture Richelet’s laxatives, blood purifier, 
ointment, pastilles, and other specialties 
in the United States. 

The firm, a manufacturer, wholesaler, 
and exporter of pharmaceutical products 
and specialties, patented medicines, gum 
pastilles, and related products also de- 
sires to manufacture in France, under 
license for distribution on the European 
Common Market, related U.S. pharma- 
ceutical products, medicines, and reme- 
dies. 

e A license for the manufacture and 
distribution throughout France of a 
U.S. line of molded plastic articles is 
sought by Oudoul Freres, Manufacture 
Paloise d’Isolants et Objects Moules, 3 
Avenue Bagnell, Jurancon-Pau, Basses- 
Pyrenees. Manufacturer, wholesaler, and 
exporter of molded plastic articles and 
related material, the firm primarily is 
interested in manufacturing noncom- 
petitive products. 

An interest has been expressed in ex- 
porting its patented polyethylene bas- 
kets, sold under the trade name Cagi- 
plast, for counter display, handling, de- 
livery, storage, and many other uses in 
factories and mills, laboratories, chain 
stores, canneries, groceries, and restau- 
rants. 

Cagiplast baskets are sturdy, patent- 
ed articles, available in 5 different 
colors, according to the firm, They are 
said to be unbreakable and easily 
stacked. Direct sales to U.S, firms or 
importers also are desired. 

@® A manufacturer of paints and var- 
nishes Societe Lixol, Laboratoires Fran- 
cais Du Sud-Ouest, 18 Rue Henri- 
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Dheurle, La Teste-du-Buch, Gironde, 
wishes to license a U.S. company for 
production and sale in the United 
States of synthetic lacquers and paints 
for the building trade. 


The products manufactured by the 
firm reportedly are especially formu- 
lated for use on plaster, cement, and 
related materials. Lixol offers to pro- 
vide patents, processes, and techniques 
in return for royalty payments on all 
sales, or other mutually satisfactory 
arrangement. The firm is prepared to 
train the potential licensee’s techni- 
cians. 

Lixol also seeks a U.S. purchaser and/ 
or sales agent for its patented Mono- 
couche lacquers for direct application 
on cement, plaster, etc. The company 
also will consider a general agency for 
southwest France for a U.S. line of 
products such as titanium dioxide, 
phthalic anhydride, and glycerine, which 


it may eventually import for its own 
use. 





Licensor Sought by 
U.K. Garment Firm 


A British firm has expressed interest 
in concluding licensing arrangements 
with U.S. companies for production in 
England of ladies’ garments, such as 
dresses, suits, and jackets. 


The firm, Cambrian Dress Products, 
Ltd., would like to receive from the 
U.S. licensor patterns of _ cloths, 
sketches, and if possible sample gar- 
ments to be copied or incorporated in 
its range of products. Cambrian would 
be interested in obtaining such services 
by the end of January for its spring 
interim collection, by mid-September 
for the main spring showing, end of 
March for autumn showing in May, and 
by the end of July for its winter show- 
ing in September. 

Cambrian is said to be actively man- 
ufacturing its products on a large scale, 
distributing through five associated 
companies throughout the United King- 
dom and other countries. Works prem- 
ises are located in Northampton, with 
branches in London, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Birmingham, Norwich, Manchester, and 
Bournemouth. 

Interested firms are invited to ad- 
dress inquiries to Cambrian Dress Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., 73 Bolsover Street, London, 
W.1., England. 





Wanted by Hague Firm 


A Netherland’s firm, N.V. Neder- 
landse Industriele & Handelsonder- 
neming van L. Valkenburgh, is inter- 
ested in manufacturing under license 
U.S. light steel or aluminum products, 
particularly curtain walls. Although a 
licensing~ agreement is preferred, othe: 
arrangements will be considered to 
satisfy the U.S. investor, such as sale 
or lease of U.S. production processes or 
patents or the joint establishment of a 
separate plant in The Hague. 


Valkenburgh now makes movable 
steel partition walls, storage racks and 
knock-down warehouse shelves and 
cabinets. All these products are sold to 
the building industry. The firm would 
like to expand and diversify its activi- 
ties to include a U.S. line of light stec! 
or aluminum products. Items outside 
the building trade especially are de- 
sired. 

The plant, located in an industrial 
section of The Hague, on the outskirts 
of the city, reportedly covers an area 
of 9.2 acres, about one-third is open for 
expansion. Facilities include guillotine 
shearing machines, milling machines, 
presses of from 10- to 50-ton capacity 
edging machines, welding machines, 
grinding and drilling machines, a fully 
automatic trichlorethylene installation 
for grease removing, large paint spray- 
ing tunnel, and muffle furnace. All this 
machinery may be used in the proc- 
essing of cold rolled steel sheets of 
from 1 to 3 millimeter thickness (1 
mm.=0.03937 inch) and of channels and 
sections of various dimensions, accori- 
ing to the firm. 


Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond: with N.V. Nederlandse Indus- 
triele & Handelsonderneming van L 
Valkenburgh, 59 Zonweg, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 





Vienna Manufacturer Wants 
To Make Stamping Machines 


A license for the manufacture in Aus- 
tria of machines, preferably eccentric 
presses (stamping machines), of a 
weight up to approximately 1,10 
pounds, is sought by Carl Neuburger & 
Co., Vienna. 

This long established company man- 
ufactures and exports printing machin- 
ery and accessories, specializing in 
high-speed automatic letterpresses, and 
also operates a repair service.The 
plant is said to be well equipped with 
machinery. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond directly with Carl Neuberg«! 
& Co., 6 Taubergasse, Vienna XV!! 
Austria, 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Japanese Traveling Fair 
To Visit U.S. Cities 


A traveling trade fair of Japanese 
products will visit 45 U.S. and 4 Cana- 
dian cities between April 28 and De- 
cember 20. It will open in Los Angeles 
and close in the same city after its 
tour of the two countries. 

The traveling fair will spend from 2 
io 3 days each in US. cities with a 
view to giving importers, wholesalers, 
and dealers in medium-sized cities an 
opportunity to get in direct touch with 
Japanese exporters. Institutional type 


advertising for Japanese products is 
also a part of the objective. The first 
day of each showing will be for buyers 
only. but the second and sometimes 
third day will be open to the general 
public. 

The fair will travel from city to city 
and carry exhibit material in two large 
U.S. house trailers. An advance man 
will visit each city on the tour sched- 
ule about 10 days ahead of display dates 
to select a location and arrange for 
publicity. Normally, he will call at local 
chambers of commerce in this connec- 
tion, The display will be set up in each 
city in appropriate outdoor locations 
under a large canopy closed on each 
end by the two house trailers. 

The display will include transistor 
radios, sewing machines, monosodium 
glutamate, and similar consumer goods. 
It will be financed largely by the pro- 
ducers of these goods who will have 
their merchandise on display. 


The overland fair is managed by Don 
Obanita, former Japanese movie actor, 
and now a resident of Hawaii. The com- 
mittee sponsoring the traveling fair, 
according to Mr. Obanita, has the sup- 
port of the Japanese Mipistry of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry, the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Minis- 
try of Transportation and Communica- 
tons, and the Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry of Tokyo and Osaka. The 
Japan Export Trade Promotion agency 
(JEPRO) is giving the project some 
general guidance—USS. Embassy, 
Tokyo, 





Efficiency Fair Slated 
For Amsterdam in April 


An Efficiency Fair will be held in 
Amsterdam, April 19-27, according to 
the Amsterdam Association of Im- 
porters and Manufacturers of Office 
Machines. The exhibit area will total 
14,000 square meters. 

_ About 100 Netherland firms will ex- 
hibit, and although there will be no 


April 4, 1960 


U.S. Exhibits In Japan, Italy 
Will Stress Sale of Goods 


Two official U.S. exhibits, made possible with the cooperation of 
more than 50 companies representing American industry, will be opened 
at trade fairs overseas early in April, Walter S. Shafer, Director of the 
Office of International Trade Fairs (OITF), U.S. Department of Com- 


merce, has announced. 

The first is at the Fourth Osaka, 
Japan, International Trade Fair, April 
9-26, with “Trade, Technology and 
Tourism” the U.S. theme. The second 
will be in Milan, Italy, at the 38th In- 
ternational Samples Fair, April 12-27, 
featuring “Testing for Quality in Mass- 
Produced Goods.” 

Two more exhibits will be placed by 
the trade fairs office on its spring sched- 
ule: At the 16th Casablanca, Morocco, 
International Trade Fair, April 28-May 
15, and at the Poznan, Poland, 29th 
International Trade Fair, June 12-26. 


Selling Emphasis Supplements 
Foreign Policy Objectives 


“Our 1960 policy of emphasizing dis- 
plays that will sell goods supplements 
the continuing practice of offering over- 
sea fair visitors exhibits that also pro- 
mote the foreign policy objectives of the 
United States,” Mr. Shafer said. “We 
believe our foreign policy objectives will 
be served better by a more comprehen- 
sive display of American industry’s 
technological development, its adapt- 
ability to the needs of other countries, 
and its competitiveness with other in- 
dustries in the world.” 


At Osaka the United States will join 
25 other nations in offering displays. 
With Japan ranking as the second 
most important export market for this 
country, the exhibit is designed to rec- 
ognize mutual benefits in a growing 
volume of trade between the two coun- 
tries, at the same time indicating values 
in suggested relaxing of certain trade 
restrictions imposed by Japan. The 
technological area emphasizes produc- 
tion and new machinery in toolmaking 
and progress made in devices for auto- 
motive repair and maintenance. 


A U.S. trade mission visiting key 
cities in Japan this month will be on 
duty at the exhibit’s Trade Information 
Center to meet Japanese businessmen, 
describe U.S. techniques and processes, 
and furnish information about products 
and supply sources. 





direct foreign participation, firms from 
the United States, Germany, France, 
England, Italy, and Sweden will be 
represented by their Netherland agents 
or representatives—U.S. Consulate 
General, Amsterdam. 





U.S. Exhibits at Milan 
For Fifth Time 


For the fifth time the United States 
has an exhibit at Milan. A trade in- 
formation booth will be staffed to an- 
swer questions from those interested in 
purchases and to make available printed 
matter describing the merits of ex- 
hibited products and other goods of 
participating companies. 

A principal objective of the demon- 
Strations will be to show that mass- 
produced consumer goods in the United 
States have the qualities of dependabil- 
ity, uniformity, high performance, and 
durability—qualities matched by the 
willingness of manufacturers to guaran- 
tee them. There will be tests of raw 
materials for acceptance by manufac- 
turers, operation of machinery and of 
techniques used in testing products for 
the standards prescribed, and tests of 
finished products for wear and perform- 
ance. Modern merchandising and sales 
promotion methods will be explained by 
demonstrating technicians. 


Foreign Firms Invited To Show 
At Oslo Anticorrosion Exhibit 


Foreign manufacturers and dealers 
are invited to participate in “Against 
Corrosion 1960,” the second _inter- 
tional anticorrosion fair in Norway, 
scheduled for May 27-June 3 under the 
sponsorship of the Norwegian Indus- 
tries Development Association. 

The exhibition will emphasize develop- 
ments in anti-corrosion, and exhibits 
will include corrosion-resistant mate- 
rials and coatings, anti-corrosive sur- 
face treatment of iron and steel, and 
means and devices offering protection 
against corrosion. 

The Fair management also is arrang- 
ing for the Norwegian Federation of 
Civil Engineers to present a series of 
lectures and case studies on corrosion. 

Cost of space reportedly is $1.95 per 
square foot. Application for exhibit 
space should be addressed to Studiesel- 
skapet for Norsk Industri, Forsknings- 
veien 1, Blindern, Oslo, Norway. 

Information brochures and applica- 
tion blanks are also available from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C.—U:S. 
Embassy, Oslo. 
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Planned 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 








Supplementary information on 
ea.h construction project followed 
by an asterisk may be obtained 
from Transportation and Utilities 
Staff, Office of Economic Affairs, 
Foreign Commerce, 
of Commerce, 
C. 


Bureau of 
U.S. Department 
Washington 25, D 
Brazil. PETROBRAS, the Government 
petroleum agency, plans to open a cen- 
tral purchasing office at Bahia and 
build a 200-million cruzeiros ($1 mil- 
lion, free rate) substation at Catu to 
provide electric service to the Recon- 
cavo area from Paulo Afonso. 


The State of Bahia plans a highway 
from Retiro to the Port of Salvador 
with a Federal grant of $1.6 million. 
The State plans to spend a billion cru- 
zeiros ($5.6 million, free rate) during 
1960 on road construction. 





Cambodia. The Lower Mekong Com- 
mission plans a dam on the Battambang 
River as the first project in Cambodia. 
The United Nations Special Fund has 
approved a grant of $1.3 million to the 
Commission. 





Colombia. Dow Chemical Co. (U.S.) 
plans to manufacture agricultural in- 
secticides near Bogota. 


International Petroleo (Colombia) 
Ltda. plans a $13.2-million plant at Car- 
tagena to produce 250 tons of ammonia 
and 50 tons of nitric acid a day which 
will facilitate establishment of a chem- 
ical fertilizer plant. 


A new company, being formed, will 
build a 45-million peso ($6.7 million) 
natural gas pipeline from the Cicuco oil 
field to Barranquilla (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Nov. 2, 1959, p. 2). Fifty 
percent of the stock will be owned by 
the Colombian Petroleum Co., the re- 
mainder by several companies in Bar- 
ranquilla. 

The Government plans to expand its 
power supply by 340,000 kilowatts, to 
cost 327 million pesos (4.8 million) 
within the next 3 years.* 





Germany. The Government plans a 4- 
year road construction program to cost 
8 billion German marks ($1,920 million). 


Preussische Elektrizaets A.G., Han- 
nover, will build the first natural gas- 
fired electric powerplant at Landsbergen 
with two generators of 150,000 kilo- 
watts capacity each (later a total of 
300,000 kilowatts) to cost (first stage) 
150 million marks ($36 million). 

The Federal Transport Ministry plans 
to dredge the Trave River, to cost 1.5 
million German marks ($350,000); and 
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modernize and electrify locks, and other 
improvements of the Kiel Canal, to cost 


$1.5 million. 





India. The Madras State Electricity 
Board plans a 1,360 million rupees ($285 
million) power supply expansion during 
the third 5-year plan (1961-66). The 
projects are Mettur Tunnel, 100,000 kil- 
owatts; Kundah hydroelectric (expan- 
sion), 240,000 kilowatts; Parambikulam, 
100,000 kilowatts; and* Periyar (4th 
unit), 35.000 kilowatts. Rural electrifica- 
tion is to be extended. 





Israel. The Consumer Cooperative So- 
ciety and Supersel, in Tel Aviv, plan 
supermarkets. 

Israel Sonal Ltd. plans a lubricant- 
blending plant to cost £500,000 ($280,- 
000). 





Italy. The Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi 
(ENI) plans a refinery-petrochemical 
complex to cost $160 million in Gela on 
the south coast of Sicily. 

Azienda Nazionale Autonoma delle 
Strade Statali has 240 billion lire ($386 
million) for highways over a 10-year 
period.* 





Morocco. The U.S. Development Loan 
Fund has made a $23 million loan for 
an irrigation project, to cost an addi- 
tional $60 million, in the Lower Mou- 
louya River basin.* 





Pakistan. The Pakistan Services Ltd. 
plan a 38.5 million rupee ($8 million) 
400-room, air-conditioned hotel in Ka- 
rachi. 

May and Baker Ltd. (British) plans 
a pharmaceutical plant near Dacca 
with authorized capital of 7.5 million 
rupees ($1.5 million). 

The (Government of) Pakistan Indus- 
trial Development Corporation plans a 
petrochemical plant (with West German 
help), a peat extraction plant in an area 
of 1,000 acres, and a sugar mill in Jaye- 
deypur Hat, all in East Pakistan. 

Mercedes-Benz (German) plans to set 
up an assembly plant in Karachi. 

Pakistan, UNICEF and FAO may es- 
tablish a 5.1-million rupee ($1 million) 
milk plant in Karachi. 





Panama. The Water and Sewage Com- 
mission of Panama City plan a sewage 
pipeline and pumping plant at a cost 
of $1.3 million. Greeley and Hansen En- 
gineering Co. (Chicago, U.S.) are con- 
sultants. 


Peru. The Santa Corp. (in Lima) 
plans to double the capacity of its steel 
mill at Chimbote, triple the generating 
capacity of its hydroelectric plant at 
Canon del Pato to 150,000 kilowatts and 
irrigate extensive uncultivated areas of 
Chao, Viru, Moche and Paijan. 





Spain. The Government has awarded 
oil exploration permits to the Tidewater- 
Sohio group in the Sahara and on the 
mainland, General American in the 
Sahara, Pan American in the Sahara; 
and Hispania Sun Oil and Champlin Oil 
and Refining Company and Union Oil in 
the Spanish Sahara. 





Sudan. The Royal Dutch-Shell Group 
and AGIP, respectively, have offered 
proposals to the Government to build 
a £6 million ($17 million) refinery at 
Port Said. No decision has been made 
by the government as to which firm will 
build the refinery. 

The Sudan Portland Cement Co. in 
Atbara plans to add a kiln capable of 
producing 200,000 tons of clinker a year 
to cost £1 million ($2.8 million). 





Thailand. Plans to enlarge the Korat 
(military) airport are being considered, 
estimated to cost 100 million baht ($4.8 
million, free rate). A long-term (6 
years) overhaul of the Don Muang air- 
port, to cost 400 million baht ($19.2 
million, free rate) is under study. 





Turkey. The Karabuk Steel Plant 
plans to expand its coke production. 





Viet Nam. The Government will build 
a 32-kilometer railroad spur from the 
Saigon-Dongha Railroad at Ky Lam to 
the Hong Son Coal Mines to cost 65 
million piasters ($1.8 million). 


Calcutta Ups Port Charges 


Service charges at the Port of Cal- 
cutta, India, were increased, effective 
January 21, 1960. The new handling 
charges range from 20 to 100 percent— 
in a few instances even higher—above 
the previous rates. All commodities han- 
dled in the port, except imported salt 
and“exported burlap bags, are affected. 

The additional revenue, which is ex- 
pected to be equivalent to $2.9 million 
annually, is to be applied to the pay- 
ment of interest and commitment 
charges on the port’s International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (IBRD) loan; payments of the 
principal and interest on Indian Gov- 
ernment loans; and the financing of port 
development projects. The IBRD was 
made to provide funds for increases in 
the wage scales of port employees. 

Announcement of the increased port 
charges was made only a short time be- 
fore the effective date. Details of the 
new port charges are available from 
the Transportation and Utilities Staff, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Washington. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





British exports of photographic prod- 
ucts in 1959 showed improvement and 
resulted in an increase of 3.6 percent 
over exports for 1958 while imports 
gained more than 40 percent over those 
of 1958. 


Foreign shipments in 1959 totaled 
£15,315,135 (£1—US$2.80), compared 
with £14,778,372 for 1958. 

Foreign sales of X-ray film in 1959 
were valued at £2,861,562, slightly high- 
er than the 1958 total of £2,790,082. 
Other photographic film eports 
amounted to £2,757,143, an increase of 
19.4 percent compared with 1958. Sen- 
sitized paper exports also recorded_a 
slight increase. 

Exports of motion-picture film, sensi- 
tized, unexposed, increased from £2,191,- 
582 in 1958 to £2,643,099 in 1959. 

Foreign sales of box cameras recov- 
ered from 161,013 valued at £126,490 in 
1958 to 189,178 box cameras valued at 
£154,378 for 1959. Exports of other 
cameras, including cine, increased 17.5 
percent in quantity and 22 percent in 
value. 























Imports Increase 


Preliminary figures of Trade and Nav- 
igation of the United Kingdom report 
imports of photographic equipment in 
1959 valued at £12,293,155, compared 
with £8,774,837 for 1958. 


Foreign purchases of photographic 
and motion-picture instruments and ap- 
pliances, except cameras, were valued 
at £3,457,354, a gain of 63.8 percent 
over the corresponding period of 1958. 
Motion-picture camera imports gained 
somewhat but other cameras increased 
from 291,704 valued at £1,339,370 in 
1958 to 499,267 cameras valued at £2,- 
196,926 in 1959. 


The category, sensitized plates, film, 
and spools therefor, increased 50.2 per- 
cent, while all other motion-picture and 
photographic supplies increased 67 per- 





























Cannery Set for Montserrat 


A Canadian firm is planning to estab- 
lish in Montserrat, The West Indies, a 
cannery of a capacity to can annually 
15 million pounds of tomatoes for ex- 
port. The firm, the Leeward Islands Co., 
Ltd. is a subsidiary of the Ontario 
Natural Gas Co. 

Tomatoes, reportedly, will be pur- 
chased from farmers on a _ contract 
basis, with assistance on fertilizers, 
cultivation, and maintenance of stand- 
ards by an agriculturist of the com- 
pany. 

The company is also interested in 
processing other products for area 
consumption.—United States Operations 
Mission, Port of Spain. 
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British Photo Item Foreign Trade Up 


cent. Imports of photographic film base 
in 1959 totaled £2,348,539, compared 
with £1,967,021 in 1958. 


Still Camera Deliveries Down 

Deliveries by British _ still-picture 
camera producers declined in the third 
quarter of 1959, amounting to £465,000 
compared with £492,000 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1958, according to 
official British figures. 

Shipments in the third quarter rep- 
resent a slight decline from second- 
quarter shipments, and for the entire 
three quarters of 1959 a decrease of 
about 12 percent compared with the 
like period of 1958.—Scientific, Motion- 
Picture, and Photographic Products 
Division, Business and Defense Services 
Administration. 





Motion-Picture Imports 
Into Cyprus Increase 


A total of 721 commercial motion- 
picture films were imported into Cy- 
prus in 1959, of which 382 were of U.S. 
origin. In 1958; 412 films were imported, 
263 from the United States. Other prin- 


» cipal supplying countries in 1959 in- 


clude Greece with 81 films; France with 
67; United Kingdom, 60; Turkey, 59; 
Italy, 27; and the Federal Republic of 
Germany, 23. 

Some 56 motion-picture theaters re- 
portedly are in operation in Cyprus 
with a total seating capacity estimated 
at 33,000. Lowest-priced seats were 107 
mils (355 mils=US$1).—Scientific, Mo- 
tion Picture, and Photographic Prod- 
ucts Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 





Origins of Movie Releases 
In Portugal Surveyed 


Statistics recently released in Portu- 
gal show that 360 new feature films 
were presented in Portugal in 1959, of 
which 195 were of U.S. origin. 

Five of the features released were 
Portuguese productions. Other coun- 
tries represented were France, with 37; 
United Kingdom, 37; Italy, 37; Ger- 
many, 17; Mexico, 16; Spain, 13; and 
other countries, 3.—Scientific, Motion 
Picture, and Photographic Products 
Division, Business and Defense Services 
Administration. 





Chile’s bean harvest now underway 
is expected to provide 600,000 bags of 
beans for export; 400,000 Arroz beans 
(comparable to U.S..pea beans); 130,000 
Cristales (comparable to U.S. Great 
Northern); and the balance red beans, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service re- 
ports. 


Japan's Metal Flatware 
Exports at New Peak 


Japan’s exports of metal tableware 
in 1959 achieved a new peak for the 
postwar period, totaling 15,898,137 
dozen pieces valued at $13,992,000—16 
percent greater by quantity and 26 per- 
cent larger by value than the 1958 ex- 
port figure and exceding the previous 
record established in 1957. Exports to 
the United States in 1959 were also at 
high levels, totaling 5,922,956 dozen 
pieces valued at $6,706,000. These ex- 
ports by value were 43 percent higher 
than in 1958. 


Japan’s exports to the United States 
in 1959 of quota-controlled items, how- 
ever, were at levels roughly equal to 
exports in 1958, totaling 4,583,321 dozen 
pieces valued at $5,114,000. In contrast, 
U.S. imports for consumption of stain- 
less steel flatware from Japan now sub- 
ject to U.S. imposed tariff quota, effec- 
tive November 1, 1959, totaled 7,750,594 
dozen pieces valued at $7,247,889. A 
sizable amount of the difference in 
these figures is due largely to the with- 
drawal from bonded warehouses of 
goods which entered the United States 
from Japan in 1959 and previous years 
and also transshipments. 


The rise in Japanese tableware ex- 
ports by value in 1959 was accounted 
for largely by an increase in sales of 
items outside of Japan’s export quota 
controls. In 1959, about one-fourth of 
all tableware exports by value were of 
nonquota items and by quantity the 
ratio was equal to about one-third of 
Japan’s total tableware exports. It is 
estimated that in 1958 probably less 
than five percent of Japan’s total ex- 
ports consisted of nonquota items. Al- 
though tableware prices declined in De- 
cember, Japan’s tableware industry had 
a relatively good year and conditions in 
the industry at the end of the year ap- 
peared to be stabilized. 

Japan’s Exports of Quota-Controlled Stainless 


Steel Tableware With Metal Handles Not 
More Than 26 cm. in length—1959 


(Quantity in 1,000 dozen pieces; value 
in $1,000 


Quantity V bere 
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—Consumer Durable Goods Division, 
Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 
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items were ex- 
cerpted by the Food Industries 
Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration, from re- 
cent U.S. Foreign Service reports. 


The following 


Food industry executives will meet 
with officials of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce on August 9 to offer sug- 
gestions on steps the Government might 
take to stimulate exports of foodstuffs. 


The conference is one of a series 
being held with representative groups 
of American industry as a part of the 
national program to promote increased 
sales of U.S. products abroad. 


Price quotations are desired by Iraq 
on hard wheat, bagged, in a shipload 
quantity (8,000 to 10,000 tons), to arrive 
ce. and f. Basra in May or June. Quota- 
tions or requests for further informa- 
tion may be addressed to the Directorate 
General of Supply, Ministry of Finance, 
and forwarded to the U.S. Embassy.— 
U.S. Embassy, Baghdad. 


Some increase in import of soybeans 
into Cuba may result from the opera- 
tions of a new crushing plant, in produc- 
tion for about 6 months in 1959 and now 
producing oil from U.S. soybeans at the 
rate of about 1.5 million pounds a 
month. Use of locally produced soy- 
beans is not expected to be an impor- 
tant factor in 1960.—U.S. Embassy, 
Havana. 


Restrictions on hop imports into 
Australia have been completely re- 
moved. Buyers are now permitted to 
purchase hops from any source in quan- 
tities required. 

Local production is expected to be 
substantially below that of 1959; pre- 
liminary reports indicate that some 
areas may have suffered a 30-percent 
storm loss. Principal competition for 
U.S. suppliers may be expected from 
Commonwealth sources which enjoy a 
tariff preference.—U.S. Embassy, Can- 
berra. 


Canned fruit cocktail and dried mixed 
fruit imports into Denmark will be 
licensed automatically from  free-list 
areas, including the United States, after 
April 1. No license will be required for 
dried apples and dried pears. + The 
change in the regulations is expected 
to result in lower prices to consumers 
and possibly some increase in consump- 
tion.—U.S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 

The 15th International Fair for 
Preserved Foods and Packing will be 
held at Parma, Italy, September 20-30. 
The fair may be of more interest to U.S. 
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firms this year if indications that 
import of several food items will be 
liberalized in May prove accurate.—U.S. 
Consulate General, Milan. 


Production of rough rice in the 
Dominican Republic was 112,790 metric 
tons in 1959, off from the 1958 figure 
of 115,915 tons.—U.S. Embassy, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Brazil’s industrial consumers of tallow 
are looking to the importation of this 
product as a means of supplementing 
a short domestic supply which has con- 
tributed to rapidly rising prices of the 
raw product and related consumer 
items. 

The low level of livestock slaughter 
in the second half of 1959 and an in- 
creasing industrial demand for tallow 
have resulted in a _ severe shortage. 
This tight supply situation, accompanied 
by rapidly increasing prices of fats and 
oils in general and the transfer of these 
commodities to the free market rate 
of exchange for export, has caused tal- 
low prices to rise sharply in recent 
months. 

Industry spokesmen do not see relief 
in the form of domestic production in 
the near future, as the current output, 
which should be near a seasonal peak, 


is not satisfying demand. They state - 


that there is an immediate need to im- 
port 20,000 tons in the next 2 or 3 
months, and that importations could be 
expected to continue if import costs 
were reasonable.—U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral, Sao Paulo. 


The first estimate of imports of soy- 
beans into Japan for the 1960 fiscal 
year—April 1960-March 1961—shows a 
total of 1,082,000 metric tons, broken 
down into 266,000 tons of grocery and 
816,000 of oil. Comparable previous’ fig- 
ures were 1,033,000 tons in 1959 and 
952,000 in 1958.—U.S. Embassy, Tokyo. 


Total production of tea in Indonesia 


in 1959 is estimated at 63,140 metric . 


tons, compared with 66,153 in 1958. 
Output in 1960 is forecast at 70,000. Of 
the 1959 total, 23,600 tons were small- 
holders’ dry green tea and 39,540 estates’ 
black tea. Exports totaled 33,324 tons.— 
U.S. Embassy, Djakarta. 


A number of pistachio orchards in 
Iran have shown a pathological condi- 
tion, resulting in a root rot and death 
loss to many trees. The disease, together 
with insects, has caused a death loss of 
as high as 50 percent in a limited num- 
ber of orchards and the organism has 


Japanese Exports 


Of Photo Items Up 


Japan’s exports of motion- and still- 
picture equipment, except film, plates, 
and paper, in 1959 were about 33.5 per- 
cent higher in value than 1958 exports, 
based on the latest official Japanese 
trade statistics. 


A total of 689,841 still-picture cam- 
eras were exported in 1959, valued at 
5,424,893,000 yen, compared with 604,- 
673 cameras valued at 4,689,645,000 yen 
in 1958 (360 yen=US$1). 

Exports of photographic lenses totaled 
508,717 valued at 1,139,073,000 yen, an 
increase of 29.6 percent in quantity and 
51.4 percent in value compared with 
1958 totals. 


Shipments of camera parts were val- 
ued at 1,331,859,000 yen in 1959, a 36 
percent increase over 1958. 

Japan continues to record sizable 
gains in exports of movie cameras and 
projectors—not over 16-millimeter—and 
magic lanterns.—Scientific, Motion-Pic- 
ture, and Photographic Products Divi- 
sion, Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration. 





not yet been identified —U.S. Embassy, 
Tehran. 


Italy’s largest and most modern re- 
frigerated warehouse, nearly complete 
on the outskirts of Milan, will provide 
the city with its first cold storage facili- 
ties for fresh fruit and vegetables. The 
plant is expected to promote the flow 
of fresh produce from Southern Italy 
to Northern European markets by pro- 
viding facilities for chilling and re-icing 
carloads of perishables in transit. 

The plant will be able to handle up to 
400 metric tons of food a day. Total 
storage capacity will be 50,000 cubic 
meters: A maximum of 13,000 tons of 
perishable food at 0°C. or 9,300 tons of 
frozen food at -25°C. The plant will be 
able to chill four railroad cars of perish- 
ables an hour and will have an ice- 
production capacity of 25 metric tons 
a day.—U.S. Consulate General, Milan. 


A new cigarette has been announced 
in Morocco by the Tobacco Monopoly. 
The published content is 35 percent 
Virginian tobacco, 20 percent Virginian- 
Moroccan, 25 percent Moroccan burley, 
and 20 percent Oriental. The cigarette 
will be sold in packs of 20 wrapped in 
aluminum foil.—U.S. Embassy, Rabat. 





Malayan palm oil exports in the first 
6 months of 1959 were up 17 percent 
from the first half of 1958, according to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. 


Palm kernel exports rose 12 percent 
in the same period. Palm oil shipments 
to Asian countries were more than 
double those of January-June 1958 while 
exports to Europe were down 8 percent. 
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U.S. Collaboration ... 


(Continued from page 23) 

lished in 1930, India Electric Works 
manufactures electric fans, transform- 
ers, motors, certain ¢ypes of. electrical 
railway equipment, scientific and labo- 
ratory instruments, pole fittings, elec- 
trie domestic appliances, electric bells, 
electrical accessories and _ soldering 
irons. The firm also exports electric 
fans to Middle and Far Eastern coun- 
tries. 

The main office and factory are situ- 
ated at Diamond Harbour Road, Behala, 
Calcutta. Branch houses are located in 
Delhi, Madras, Bombay and Kanpur. 

e U.S. collaboration in the form of 
capital equipment and know-how for 
establishment of a plant to manufacture 
commercial paper and boards is sought 
by Steelsworth, Litd., 1 Rupchand Roy 
Street, Calcutta 7. 


The proposed plant, to be built in 
Assam, is expected to have daily pro- 
duction capacity: of 30 tons of com- 
mercial paper and board. Steelsworth 
claims it has up to 4 million rupees to 
invest in the project. 


The firm, established in 1951, now 
manufactures all types of trailers, over- 
head oil and water storage tanks, tea 
processing machinery, machine tools, 
wire products, and collapsible gates. A 
force of 250 is employed including elec- 
trical, mechanical, and structural en- 
gineers, 

@ U.S. financial assistance for capi- 
tal equipment and technical know-how 
for expansion of existing operations are 
sought by Everest Industries, 1/47 Ne- 
taji Nagar, Calcutta 40, manufacturer 
of polishing materials. 

The firm also desires comprehensive 
catalogs of suitable plant for grinding 
of burnt dolomite up to 400 mesh, avoid- 
ing atmospheric moisture, and with a 
minimum. capacity of 4 cwt. per shift 
for manufacturing white polish for 
metals; cost of plant, and supply of 
raw materials (Tripoli powder). 

@ U.S. collaboration in the form of 
capital equipment and know-how for es- 
tablishment of a plant in India to man- 
ufacture drilling bits, drills, conveyors, 
and safety lamps, acid type, used in col- 
lieries, is sought by Nanalal M. Varma 
& Co. (Pvt.), Ltd. of 135 Canning 
Street, Calcutta 1, India. 





Foreign Visitors .. . 


(Continued from page 22) 


in selling his low-priced fountain pens 
to the U.S. market and seeks technical 
information on market potential. Was 
scheduled to arrive April 1 via New 
York for 1-week visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Hotel Belvedere, 319 W. 48th St., New 
York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York. 


Mexico 


_A. Moises Feferman B., Av. Veracruz 
No. 102-E, Mexico, D.F., wishes to in- 


April 4, 1960 


U.S. Exports of Steel Mill 
Products Up, Imports Down 


U.S. exports of steel mill products in 
January continued their recovery from 
the low levels reached during the strike, 
while imports dropped. 


January exports of steel mill prod- 
ucts totaled 158,000 net tons, a 28,000- 
ton increase over December but still 


19,000 tons below January 1959. Prin- 
cipal increases were in rails, sheet and 
strip, and pipe and tubing. 


Imports dropped to 465,000 tons com- 
pared with the record of 539,000 tons in 
December, but still constituted the sec- 
ond highest monthly tonnage on record, 
and were 236,000 tons above January 
1959. Plates, bars (other than concrete 
reinforcing), pipe and tubing, and wire 
rods accounted for most of the decrease 
in imports.—Iron and Steel Division, 
Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration. 





terest a U.S. firm in setting up a fac- 
tory to manufacture tools, principally 
plyers in Mexico. Was scheduled to ar- 
rive latter part of March for 10- to 15- 
day visit. U.S. address: c/o Sammy 
Fisher, 3211 Gramercy, Houston, Tex. 
Itinerary: Huston, San Antonio, Los 
Angeles, and possibly other cities, 


Pakistan 


C. M. Latif, managing director, rep- 
resenting Batala Engineering Co., (Pak- 
istan), Ltd., The Mall, Lahore, is inter- 
ested in U.S. capital participation and 
technical assistance in manufacture of 
bicycles, electric motors, cotton textile 
machinery, and fabrication of struc- 
tural steel and seeks technical infor- 
mation. Scheduled to arrive April 5 
via New York for 1-month visit. U.S. 
address: c/o American Express Co., 65 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: 
Undetermined; will visit cities on both 
east and west coasts. 


Southern Rhodesia 


G.S. Graham, representing Central 
African Pharmaceuticals (Pvt.), Ltd., 
P.O. Box 2279, Salisbury, is interested 
in pharmaceuticals, chemicals, toilet 
products, plastics, and surgical appli- 
ances and equipment for import, and 
seeks technical information. Scheduled 
to arrive April 9 via New York for 10- 
day visit. U.S. address: c/o Lexington 
Hotel, Lexington Ave. & 48th St., New 
York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 


Yugoslavia 

Anton Koritnik, representing Stol, 
Kamnik, is interested in sale of bent- 
weod furniture. Was scheduled to ar- 
rive early April via New York for 1- 
month visit. U.S. address: c/o Hotel 
Wilson, Columbus Circle, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York. 


COMMODITY NEWS 


Finnish Appliance 
Output, Use Cited 


Domestic production of household ap- 
pliances in Finland probably will remain 
below capacity for some time inasmuch 
as the demand for household appliances 
is expected to follow the slow pace of 
economic progress and of housing starts. 
Annual production capacity for washers 
is 70,000 units; vacuum cleaners, 20,000; 
electric ranges, 35,000; and refrigera- 
tors, 35,000. 

Of the 12 producers of household elec- 
trical appliances in Finland, the largest 
makes motors and other parts and uses 
assembly-line methods. Other producers 
do some subcontracting. Household ap- 
pliances frequently represent only a 
portion of company production. Time 
switches for washing machines, refrig- 
eration units, and switches and hoses 
for vacuum cleaners are imported prin- 
cipally from the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Of an estimated 1 million households 
in Finland, one-fourth have washing 
machines; one-seventh, refrigerators; 
one-seventh, vacuum cleaners; and one- 
ninth, electric ranges. 

An additional factor limiting produc- 
tion is increasing import competition, 
particularly from Western Europe. West 
Germany, England, and the Netherlands 
are the principal sources of imports. 
Washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
and refrigerators can be imported into 
Finland from Western European coun- 
tries without license. Electric ranges re- 
quire import licenses. Rigorous licensing 
of household appliance imports from 
dollar areas restricts imports from the 
United States. Availability of dollar ex- 
change is taken into consideration in 
granting import licenses. A latent de- 
mand exists for American-type mixers, 
grills, and blenders. 

Export of appliances from Finland is 
negligible and is not expected to in- 
crease. Finnish products apparently do 
not meet the competition of the ad- 
vanced styling and low prices of West 
European products.—Consumer Durable 
Goods Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 





Australian Wooden... 
(Continued from page 23) 


obtaining necessary capital, patents, 
processes, and machinery, and in return 
offers to provide royalty payments on 
all products manufactured or some 
other arrangement will be considered 
to satisfy the potential licensor. 

The building presently occupied re- 
portedly has a floor space of 100,000 
square feet. The firm also owns adja- 
cent property which could be utilized 
for plant expansion if required. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Rozelle Wood Products Pty., 
Ltd., 126a Flood Street, Leichhardt, 
N.S.W., Australia. 
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U.S. To Aid W. Indies 
Development Loan Fund 


The U.S. Government has signed an 
agreement with the West Indies to in- 
crease the financial resources of the 
new Caribbean federation’s Develop- 
ment Loan and Guaranty Fund. 

The United States agreed to provide 
through the International Cooperation 
Administration $2.5 million to be added 
to monies already appropriated by the 
West Indies for its newly established 
Development Fund. 

The fund is designed to fill urgent 
needs in the West Indies investment 
field by encouraging greater private 
participation in the process of economic 
development, facilitating greater use of 
available loan capital at reasonable 
terms and interest rates, and attracting 
additional internal and external capital. 


The Federal Development Loan and 
Guaranty Fund will assist in carrying 
out development measures regionally, 
particularly for tourism and for small 
and medium-size industries which could 
not be started for lack of internal fi- 
nancial resources or investment insti- 
tutions which extend long-term credits. 


Swedish Firms Denied 
U.S. Export Privileges 


Allan Porje and his firms, Chirana 
Ltd., Centrotex Ltd. and Kovo Ltd., all 
of Stockholm, Sweden, have been denied 
all U.S. export privileges indefinitely for 
failing to answer questions concerning 
disposition of U.S.-origin electronic 
equipment, the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce 
has announced. 


BFC said that investigation indicates 
that the electronic materials, authorized 
for export to a purchaser in Sweden, 
may have been diverted to an unauthor- 
ized party for delivery to a Soviet bloc 
country. Porje has not replied to BFC’s 
formal inquiries concerning his knowl- 
edge of and participation in the trans- 
factory answer or adequate reasons for 
action. The denial order will remain in 
effect until Porje gives either a satis- 
not doing so. 

Under the terms of the order, Porje 
and his firms and any other person or 
firm with whom he may be associated 
are prohibited from receiving, dispos- 





ing, financing, or otherwise participat- 
ing in any U.S. exports, either directly 
or indirectly. The order further states 
that no act or service concerning U.S. 
exports may be performed for Porje 
and his firms by any person or firm. 





US. Signs Agreement 
For Loan to Morocco 


The U.S. Department of State has 
announced the signing of loan agree- 
ments totaling $40 million as a con- 
tribution to the Government of Mo- 
rocco’s economic development program. 

The loans will represent the larger 
part of U.S. economic assistance to 
Morocco under the Mutual Security 
Program for fiscal year 1960. 

The Mutual Security Program loans 
were negotiated through the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington acting on 
behalf of the International Cooperation 
Administration. 


U.S. Signs P.L. 480 
Agreement With UAR 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced the signing of an agree- 
ment between the Governments of the 
United States and the United Arab 
Republic for a supplemental program 
under title I, Public Law 480 for .sale 
of— 

Approximately 9.9 million pounds of 
tobacco to a value of US$6.4 million; 
33 million pounds of cottonseed and/or 
soybean oii $4 million; 2.7 million 
bushels of corn, $3.6 million; including 
cost of ocean transportation estimated 
at $1 million; to a total value of $15 
million. 

Proceeds from the sale are to be used 
for Export-Import Bank loans to pri- 
vate U.S. and United Arab Republic 
business firms, economic development 
loans, payment of U.S. obligations, and 
various other U.S. uses. 








Tariff Commission Reports 
On Starch Investigation 


The U.S. Tariff Commission has re- 
leased a report on its investigation of 
starch, No. 332-37, conducted under 
section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
pursuant to a resolution adopted Sep- 
tember 2, 1959, by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate. 

The Commission’s report describes 


U.S. To Sell Farm 
Products to Finland 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced the United States has 
signed an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Finland for sale to that coun- 
try under title I, Public Law 480 of the 
following products: 


3.7 million pounds of tobacco to a 
value of $2.4 million; 12,500 bales of 
cotton, $1.75 million; fruit, $325,000: 
including oeean transportation — costs 
estimated at $85,000; to a total value 
of $4,560,000. 

Proceeds from the sale are to be used 
for U.S. loans abroad for economic de- 
velopment, Export-Import Bank loans 
to private Finnish or U.S. business firms 
payment of U.S. obligations abroad 
and for various other U.S. purposes. 





the respective domestic industries en- 
gaged in the production of corn starch 
potato starch, and wheat starch; con- 
tains statistical and other information 
on raw materials used, employment and 
wages, prices, U.S. production, exports, 
imports, and consumption; and gives 
general information on manufacture of 
starches in principal foreign exporting 
countries. 


Copies may be obtained from the 
U.S. Tariff Commission, 8th and EF 
Street, NW., Washington 25, DC. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $6 a 
year ($3.25 additional for foreign 
mailing). 








_ Syaee —_ 
Address......5+ ShsTecccees 
Cy. cccecrestecce LONG ...0020. HAlS....... 


Mail to the nearest U.S. Department of 
Commerce Field Office, or to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. En- 
close check or money order payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents. 
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